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BOLSHEVIKS AND THEIR ALLIES AFTER 10917: 
THE IDEOLOGICAL PATTERN 


Introduction 


Tue Petrograd coup on 7 November 1917 and the series of more 
or less similar coups that followed throughout the country, brought 
to power in Russia the Bolshevik Party, ‘a party of a new type’, 
designed and trained by its creator and leader in such a way as to 
achieve as complete as possible a domination over the life of the country. 
Yet the victorious and now dominant party was by no means in all 
respects such as Lenin would have wished. One of the most important 
aspects in which the party differed from Lenin’s idea was its lack of 
ideological unity. Far from being single-minded in matters of ideology, 
the party members exhibited a remarkable variety of views; the dif- 
ferences ranged from those of emphasis to serious conflicts of outlook. 

Moreover, the Bolshevik party was not running the country alone. 
In the civilian, military and economic administration, as well as in 
the field of propaganda, the Bolsheviks made use of persons and groups 
ideologically alien to themselves, but possessing the particular skills 
required for this or that function, who were for whatever reason 
prepared to collaborate with them. In those days recognition of the 
practical usefulness of such persons or groups was accompanied by a 
certain degree of toleration for their general views. 

However, despite this toleration of heterodoxy within and without 
the party ranks, there was the ever-present tendency to impose the 
official ideology, and the obstacles in the path of those who might 
wish to give expression to a coherent system of unorthodox views 
were many and often insurmountable. It is therefore difficult to dis- 
cover exactly what went on in the minds of those who made up what 
might be called the class of Lenin’s collaborators, i.e. all those who 
had some position of power or influence in the apparatus of the Bol- 
shevik dictatorship in its widest sense. 
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Nevertheless, certain trends and tendencies of thought are clearly 
distinguishable. They were mostly continuations of pre-1917 ideo- 
logical traditions and their sub-divisions. There were the various 
branches of the Marxist tree: Leninism, Bogdanovisim, Social-Demo- 
cratism, and the singular offshoot of Makhayevism; there were Popu- 
lism in its two main forms, radical and moderate (Neo-Populism), 
and Anarchism; there was the ideology of industrial managers and 
technicians—Technocratism; the etatist ideology in its new form of 
National Bolshevism; and finally the eccentric development of religious 
thought, Fyodorovism. In what follows we shall briefly consider in 
turn the roots, the main representatives and variations, the institu- 
tionalized forms (if any) and the fates of these ten trends of thought. 
No attempt is made to deal fully with Leninism, only such aspects 
of it being stressed as illuminate its distinction from the other Marxist 
trends. 


Leninism 

The officially prevailing ideology was, of course, Leninism. In an 
article on the occasion of Lenin’s fiftieth birthday in 1920, Stalin 
described Leninists as that group of Marxists which ‘switches the 
centre of gravity of the problem from the outward recognition of 
Marxism to its implementation, its transmutation into life. Designing 
ways and means of realizing Marxism which correspond to circum- 
stances, changing these ways and means when circumstances change— 
that is what this group principally pays attention to’, he wrote.! 
Accordingly, the complex of accepted ideas of this group contained 
a small number of basic propositions of Marxian social philosophy 
in a dogmatic and slogan-like form, and a large body of Lenin’s ideas 
on organization and tactics for the conquest and maintenance of power 
by the party—an exposition of which falls outside the scope of this 
article. According to Stalin, many practitioners of Leninism did not 
particularly love theory; the practitioners (he said) tended to brush 
the theory aside.? 

When they did interest themselves in theory, it was Leninism rather 
than Marxism. The writings of Lenin himself, Stalin, Zinoviev and 
other Leninists were concentrated on current political problems which 
were analysed in terms of Lenin’s organizational and tactical prin- 
ciples and of past experience in their application. When other subjects 
were treated, they were also related to the central subject of power— 
(the famous demand for ‘partyness’ in philosophy, literature, etc.’). 
Virtuosity in political thinking and practice contrasts sharply with 
the crude and elementary ideas and forms in other fields. In education 
their attention was concentrated on liquidating illiteracy and on the 
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superficial acquisition by broad masses of the people of the current 
Leninist slogans* (Krupskaya was made the head of the ‘Political 
Enlightenment’ department of the Commissariat of Education); in 
the arts—such things as pulling down old monuments in the principal 
towns and replacing them by statues of revolutionaries quickly pro- 
duced on government orders (known officially as ‘monumental 
propaganda’ !)>; in literature—the propagation of Demyan Bedny’s 
utilitarian verses. Economic problems were treated, apart from the 
political, from a peculiar technological point of view—the technician 
and the bookkeeper personified for the Leninists economic wisdom.® 
In accordance with the guiding principle of Leninist ethics—‘morality 
is what serves the destruction of the old society of exploiters, and the 
uniting of all toilers around the proletariat which is creating the new 
society of communists’—practical morals were thought to be best 
based upon considerations of political expediency. 

It was this system of ideas that largely dominated the Bolshevik 
party training and party propaganda in Lenin’s lifetime, and still 
more so after his death. As Stalin consolidated his power, the ideological 
field was ever more exclusively occupied by the basic tenets of Leninism 
until, in the thirties, merged with National Bolshevism and hero 
worship, they produced Stalinism. 


Bogdanovism 

The second strongest ideology (in the degree to which it was able 
to express itself, in the influence it had upon official policy and in the 
organizational facilities at its disposal) among the former revolu- 
tionaries after 1917 was undoubtedly Bogdanovism in the broadest 
sense. This seems to be the most appropriate name for the trend of 
which A. A. Bogdanov (Malinovski) was the leading representative 
and which had originated in the realization, at the beginning of the 
century, by some of the leading young Marxists that the ‘revisionists’ 
both in Russia and abroad were right when they attacked orthodox 
Marxism for its philosophical insufficiency. This realization prompted 
Bogdanov and his friends to seek a better epistemological foundation 
for the Marxian system, and they believed they had found it in the 
teaching of Mach and Avenarius. This Russian brand of a blending of 
Marxism and Empirio-criticism found its first literary expression in a 
symposium ‘Essays in Realistic Philosophy’, published in 1904.8 Be- 
tween 1904 and 1909 the adherents of this ideology vigorously pur- 
sued their theoretical investigations, finding more and more obsolete 
elements and gaps in the Marxian doctrine, and trying to replace them 
and fill the gaps by modern ideas or by products of their own thought. 
Thus, apart from several related epistemological systems (Bogdanov’s 
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Empiriomonism, P. S. Yushkevich’s Empirio-symbolism), they de- 
veloped a new logic instead of the obsolete Marxian dialectics (Ya. A. 
Berman), a new ontology (Bogdanov’s Tectology, or “universal organ- 
izational science’ with extensive sociological content), ethics (S. 
Volski’s ‘Philosophy of Struggle’), and finally, a new religious teaching 
(A. V. Lunacharski and M. Gorki). The new trend was extended to 
literary criticism by V. M. Shulyatikov, Lunacharski and P. I. Lebedev- 
Polyanski, and to the study of history by M. N. Pokrovski. At the 
same time all these people considered themselves as Marxists and 
Social-Democrats, and most of them were among the leading members 
of the Bolshevik faction; so much that Plekhanov held Bogdanovism 
to be the official philosophy of Bolshevism, and accused Lenin of 
philosophical indifference and betrayal of Marxism.° After 1909 
Bogdanovism (in the broad sense in which we are here using this 
term) was the official ideology of the “Vperyod’ sub-faction, and after 
the latter’s disintegration, of its Geneva group. After the break with 
the Leninists, the attention of Bogdanov, Lunacharski and their fol- 
lowers was concentrated on problems of creating, in conscious oppo- 
sition to the existing bourgeois culture, a distinct ‘proletarian culture’. 
Lunacharski and Lebedev-Polyanski nursed in the emigration a group 
of talented ‘proletarian poets’ from among genuine workers.1° 

In 1917 most Bogdanovists (notable exceptions being Bogdanov 
himself and Gorki) again joined the Bolshevik party. Their leader in 
the party was Lunacharski, who entered the Bolshevik government 
as Commissar for Education. Lunacharski’s popularity was such that 
he was apparently the only person—apart from Lenin and Trotski— 
whose appointment as People’s Commissar was greeted with applause 
at the second congress of Soviets. The Commissariat of Education 
(or rather, ‘Enlightenment’—prosveshcheniye) had to control and direct 
all the cultural activities in the state apart from those directly controlled 
by the party. Lunacharski summarized his views on the main problems 
confronting him in a pamphlet entitled “Cultural Tasks of the Working 
Class’, which was published by the VTsIK.1! 

‘The socialist culture of the future will be a culture of the whole of 
mankind’, he wrote, ‘not of a class, . . . harmonious, . . . of a classical 
type, where the content . . . developing itself in a healthy organic 
process receives a completely fitting form. The culture of the struggling 
proletariat is a sharply isolated class culture built on struggle . . . of 
a romantic type, where the content, being tensely determined, runs 
ahead of the form, because there is no time to care for a sufficiently ... 
perfect form for this stormy and tragic content’. Common to both 
cultures was the struggle for the ideal, “for the blossoming of collec- 
tivism of the mass life not on the principles of compulsion or of 
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herdlikeness . . . but . .. on a completely new principle of an organic, or 
rather, super-organic, free and natural fusion of personalities in a 
super-personal unity’. The achievements of the proletarian culture so 
far were: first, the Marxian method; secondly, the gains in the political 
struggle; thirdly, the achievements in the economic struggle—trade 
unions and co-operatives; and the fourth form of proletarian culture 
was the struggle for enlightenment. For further successes the working 
class had to produce many specialists in intellectual and other cultural 
work, to create its own intelligentsia. But intellectuals of a non- 
proletarian background could also join in performing this noble task. 

Four days after the seizure of power, on 29 October 1917, Luna- 
charski issued a declaration on the policy to be pursued by his Com- 
missariat. The main reforms announced included the creation of a 
comprehensive school system in which schools of all levels, from 
primary to the university, would be integrated; all schools were to 
be taken over by local government bodies.!* In accordance with the 
original Bogdanovist impulse—to supplement Marxian thinking with 
modern ideas—the Commissariat of Education under Lunacharski and 
Pokrovski (who was appointed Deputy Commissar) embarked upon 
a policy of compulsory introduction into the cultural life of modernist 
principles: co-education, free education (Dalton Plan) and pupil’s 
participation in the school administration, the labour principle, election 
of schoolmasters,!3 etc. The department of Higher Education Estab- 
lshments abolished all educational requirements for matriculation and 
opened universities and institutes to everybody of sixteen years or 
over, abolished all degrees, diplomas and state examinations, introduced 
the participation of students’ representatives in all governing bodies, 
abolished the old faculties of law and replaced them by new faculties 
of social sciences, established Workers’ Faculties, etc.14 The theatres 
were soon in the hands of the modernist producer V. Meyerhold in 
Moscow and Gorki’s friend the actress M. F. Andreyeva in Petrograd. 
In poetry, the Futurists had the full backing of the authorities and were 
allowed to pose as a quasi-official trend.!5 

When Stalinists finally prevailed in the party leadership, Lunacharski 
was dismissed from the post of Commissar for Education in 1929, but a 
radical change in educational policies came only in 1932 when 
Zhdanov was put in charge of cultural matters and began introducing 
that blend of Leninism and National Bolshevism which became 
typical of the cultural aspects of Stalinism. Pokrovski, who had 
dominated historical research and teaching (as the head of the historical 
ection of the Communist Academy, of the Historical Institute of 
Red Professorship, the Central Administration of Archives, the Society 
of Marxist Historians, and finally, after the ‘integration’ of the Academy 
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of Sciences in 1929, of its Institute of History) remained a deputy 
commissar for education until his death in 1932. 

Apart from the Commissariat of Education, the main organizational 
centre of Bogdanovism was the so-called Proletkult, where the dominant 
influence was that of Bogdanov himself. Bogdanov’s views on the 
proletarian culture differed from those of Lunacharski. Proletarian 
culture for him was identical with the culture of the future socialist 
society. The creation of a proletarian culture was a condition for a 
real proletarian revolution (in Lenin’s view, on the contrary, it was 
much easier to bring about a ‘cultural revolution’ after a successful 
political one), or rather, the most important part of the revolution 
itself. In its content the proletarian culture must be creative rather than 
destructive. Cultural organizations of the proletariat must be indepen- 
dent of its political or economic organizations.’ ‘Proletarian Cultural 
and Education Organizations’ (Proletkult) were set up in 1917 before 
the Bolshevik coup. In his declaration on policy after the coup, Luna- 
charski said that “the spontaneously created cultural and educational 
class institutions of workers, soldiers and peasants’ were to enjoy full 
autonomy and be independent both of the central state authorities 
and the municipal authorities. At a conference convened by Luna- 
charski in 1918 a Central Committee of the Proletkult was elected with 
the Bogdanovist F. I. Kalinin as Chairman; after his death a few months 
later, Lebedev-Polyanski took over the office.!” The organization, 
which had several tens of thousands of members, managed to main- 
tain its independence until 1919, when it was subordinated to the 
Commissariat of Education as one of its departments and had to 
co-ordinate its work with the department of extra-mural education 
headed by Krupskaya.!* The direction of the Proletkult was transferred 
to the Central Council of Trade Unions in 1925, and it was abolished 
altogether in 1932. 

There were other forms of organized Bogdanovism. Influenced by 
Bogdanov’s ideas on the organization of social experience, two leading 
members of the Proletkult—P. M. Kerzhentsev and A. K. Gastev— 
concentrated their energies from the early 1920s on the problems of 
scientific organization of productive work. Gastev, who had founded 
and was in charge of the Central Institute of Labour, thought that the 
first task was to educate in people the will to organizational work; 
this could be done by first concentrating on the study and organization 
of the simplest operations, such as blow and pressure. Thus the Insti- 
tute would be able to train a generation of instructors who would act 
as “older brothers’ to the rest of the proletariat and help to bring ele- 
ments of organization into its work. Kerzhentsev, on the other hand, 
insisted that the main problem was not the organization of the work 
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of an individual but the organization of a whole enterprise, and, further, 
a planned shaping of the state’s policy in its administrative and econo- 
mic aspects. The concept of scientific organization of labour became 
identical for him with the concept of building up socialism. Socialism 
was for Kerzhentsev essentially the scientific organization of labour. 
In 1923 he and his followers founded the League of Scientific Organi- 
zation of Labour to counterbalance Gastev’s Institute, and after a 
few weeks it claimed several tens of thousands of members.!9 Like the 
Proletkult itself, the Institute and the League were not abolished until 
the 1930s. 

Another theory of a Bogdanovist kind (supplementing Marxian 
by modernist ideas) was the Winged Eros theory on the relations 
between the sexes in the new society put forward by another pro- 
minent member of the Proletkult, Alexandra Kollontay. She did not 
advocate, as is often supposed, promiscuity, but held that individuals 
should be able to associate with different people of the opposite sex 
for different purposes and according to the attraction of their different 
traits. Like all Bogdanovist tendencies, this one was gradually sup- 
pressed during the 1930s. 


Social-Democratism 

In the election to the Constituent Assembly at the end of 1917 there 
were three main Social Democratic lists: those of Plekhanov’s ‘Unity’ 
group, the official Menshevik party (consisting of former Inter- 
nationalists and most of the ‘revolutionary defencists’*4) headed by 
Martov and F. Dan, and the group of Defencist Social-Democrats 
headed by A. N. Potresov. This division was symbolic; throughout 
the years of Lenin’s rule there existed three main Social-Democratic 
trends among the former revolutionaries, reaching far beyond the 
limits of the three dwindling party groupings. 

The first, Plekhanovist, trend was primarily concerned with the 
Marxian teaching. Its adherents were mainly engaged in collecting, 
editing, commenting on and popularizing the writings of Marx, 
Engels and Plekhanov, as well as in applying their theories to particular 
philosophical, sociological, literary and artistic problems. They wanted 
to preserve and propagate the ideas of their teachers in their entirety 
and purity, thus differing from both Leninists and Bogdanovists. The 
most prominent representatives of this trend were D. B. Ryazanov, 
L. I. Akselrod, A. M. Deborin and I. K. Luppol. Ryazanov joined 
the Bolshevik party, and most of their followers were also in the party. 
The main organizational centres of Plekhanovism were the Marx- 
Engels Institute, founded by Ryazanov in 1918, and the Philosophical 
section of the Socialist (later Communist) Academy established in 1919. 
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The second, Martovist, trend was not so much interested in Marxian 
theory itself as in its practical realization through a proletarian socialist 
revolution. Inasmuch as they thought that the social basis of Lenin’s 
rule was the working class, and that the Leninists—though in a more 
or less wrong and often quite unpleasant way—were laying the 
foundations of a socialist order, they were prepared to co-operate 
with and to defend the Leninist revolution.2? In this sense, adherents 
of the Martovist Social-Democratic trend were not only the members 
of the official ‘Centrist’ Menshevik party (many of whom, perhaps 
the majority, joined the Bolsheviks in 1919-21), but also many Bol- 
sheviks who had never had any connections with the official Men- 
shevism. Those who took the Marxian teaching seriously, and wholly 
accepted it, believed in the historic mission of the proletariat and 
considered it their duty to make the proletariat fulfil its mission— 
all these should perhaps more properly be regarded as Martovists, 
even if they had always been in Lenin’s party. They usually had little 
understanding of problems of power, and equally little interest in 
them. They were usually dissatisfied with Lenin’s terroristic methods 
as applied to themselves, but justified them in relation to others. 
Those of them who were in the Menshevik party or who were in the 
more or less organized oppositions within the Bolshevik party (such 
as the Democratic Centralism Group or the Workers’ Opposition) 
tried to impress upon the Leninists the necessity of concessions to 
themselves in order that they should be able to co-operate more 
effectively. 

The third, Potresovist, trend began as a rejection on moral grounds 
of the principle, shared by Plekhanov and Lenin, of amoralism in 
politics and of Martov’s accommodating attitude, for reasons of 
expediency, towards immoral practices of which he in principle 
disapproved. After the 1905 revolution it developed into a rejection of 
the official party view on the workers’ legal organizations as merely 
a tool for furthering the party’s ends. This was the starting point of 
the policy of ‘liquidationism’. During the world war ‘liquidationism’ 
became ‘defencism’. In 1917 and after the Bolshevik coup, quite 
logically, the problems of preserving and regaining democratic free- 
doms came to the forefront of Potresov’s and his friends’ political 
thinking. They had no illusions about the Leninist policy and sharply 
attacked the Martovists for having such illusions. They also recognized 
the reasons for the latter’s illusions—the Martovists’ clinging to the 
obsolete concepts of Marxist propaganda (Potresov’s impression of the 
Menshevik conference in December 1917 was summarized in two 
words—‘Dead souls!’), Reformist in their approach to practical prob- 
lems before 1917, they were tempted to try the same approach under 
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Lenin, particularly after the introduction of the NEP. They were 
mostly concentrated in co-operatives, then also in the trade unions and 
economic organs (V. G. Groman was one of the key figures in Gosplan). 
Even among the Bolsheviks there were people with almost Potresov’s 
views, e.g. G. I. Myasnikov and his group. But not all Potresovists 
considered the reformist approach appropriate in conditions of Lenin’s 
rule; many placed their hopes on a more or less distant new anti- 
Bolshevik revolution.”# 

The fate of these three Social-Democratic trends was similar. Their 
respective leaders died (Plekhanov 1918) or emigrated (Martov, 1920; 
Potresov, 1925) and the trends themselves were broken up in 1930, 
the former as a result of Stalin’s intervention in the philosophical 
discussion of that year and the latter two in consequence of the Men- 
shevik trial. Some adherents of these Social-Democratic trends were 
able to work in the Society of Old Bolsheviks or the Society of 
Former Political Hard Labour Prisoners and Exiles until these societies 
were dissolved in 1935. 


Makhayevism 

The flooding in 1917 and after of be ranks of the Bolshevik party 
with large numbers of unskilled workers, soldiers, agricultural labourers 
and urban déclassés greatly strengthened yet another ideology that 
had for long existed on the fringes of the party—Makhayevism. This 


ideology was given a systematic form by a former Polish Social- 
Democrat, Makhaiski (J. W. Machajski)** while in banishment in 
Siberia in 1898-1900,” though the anti-intellectual bias which was 
fundamental to it had been known in Russian Social-Democracy from 
its earliest beginnings. Another theorist of Makhayevism was E. 
Lozinski.” 

Makhayevist theory was an attempt, starting from the basic con- 
ceptions of orthodox Marxism, to find an answer to the question of 
the place occupied in the social organism by the intelligentsia. In 
Makhaiski’s view, knowledge is a kind of means of production, and 
its possession by the intelligentsia means that the latter is a separate 
social class. In the process of production and distribution the intelli- 
gentsia appropriates a part of the surplus value; hence it is an exploiting 
class. This is the main thesis of Makhayevism. The interests of the 
intelligentsia are therefore opposed to the interests of the proletariat 
and the ‘Socialist’ phraseology of the intelligentsia is merely a device 
in the struggle for its own interests. It wants to use the proletariat for 
the socialization of the means of material production, which would 
then be managed by the intelligentsia without interference from the 
capitalists. But the intelligentsia does not want to ‘socialize knowledge’, 
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the means of intellectual production; rather, they want to preserve it 
in their own monopolistic possession. Thus Socialism is the ‘class 
ideal’ of the intelligentsia, which wants to replace capitalists and to 
concentrate in its hands all means of domination over the proletariat. 
The proletariat, on the other hand, must strive to ‘socialize knowledge’ 
by removing the inequality of opportunity for acquiring it, and the 
practical way to this is the abolition of inheritance of any property. 
The proletariat must also make it impossible for the intelligentsia to 
appropriate surplus value—by a levelling of incomes. Everybody must 
receive the same remuneration for his work. 

We do not need to go here into the Makhayevist views on the organi- 
zation and tactics which the proletariat should adopt in order to achieve 
a Makhayevist revolution—they are basically syndicalist. But it is 
interesting to note that, until such a revolution, they expected the 
‘hungry masses’ to be tempted to use every opportunity to destroy 
as much as possible of ‘those cursed goods which they endlessly create 
and which are always taken away by the masters’, and approved of such 
destruction. And the seizure of power by the proletariat would be used 
for seizing the property of the educated society, of the ‘learned world’. 

It is easy to see to what extent Makhayevist ideas influenced the 
thinking and behaviour of a large section of the Bolshevik party after 
1917. They were the core of all the ‘intellectual-baiting’ tendencies. 
Moreover, they greatly influenced early Bolshevik legislation and 
party policy, whatever the explanations given at the time for various 
measures may have been. The first law on inheritance abolished 
inheritance altogether and merely provided (as a temporary measure 
until the full development of social security schemes) for a limited use 
of an estate for the maintenance of the unemployed relatives of the 
deceased.2” The attempts to introduce a maximum salary for party 
members not exceeding the earnings of a skilled worker were also, 
at least partly, due to the influence of Makhayevist ideas, as was the 
policy of the resettlement of workers into the houses and flats of the 
bourgeoisie and intellectuals, and vice versa. The Makhayevist cultural 
nihilism and vandalism were also characteristic of the outlook of many 
party members. 

The Makhayevist trend was fashionable in the party, despite half- 
hearted reproofs from the party authorities, until 1936, when Stalin 
declared that the intellectual-baiting of the Makhayevists must no 
longer be applied to the new Soviet intelligentsia. 


Anarchism 
Anarchism was formally recognized by the Bolsheviks as an allied 
political trend during the 1917 revolution and the first period after 
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the seizure of power. Anarchists, who in 1917 organized themselves 
in the Federation of Anarchist Groups, joined several Soviets and were 
influential in one of the most important of them—in Kronstadt, where 
they were as active as the Bolsheviks in undermining the authority 
of the Provisional Government. They took an active part in the latter’s 
overthrow—there were four Anarchists in the Military Revolutionary 
Committee in Petrograd—and in the dispersal of the Constituent 
Assembly. The squad of sailors which dispersed the Assembly was 
commanded by an Anarchist, V. Zheleznyakov. Individual Anarchists 
went further and worked in the organs of the new regime (for example, 
A. Ge was a member of the VTsIK, later vice-chairman of the Cheka 
in Pyatigorsk). But the Anarchists’ attitude towards the Bolsheviks 
was necessarily ambivalent, and already in 1918 some of them turned 
against the Bolshevik dictatorship while others continued to co-operate 
during at least a part of the Civil War (N. I. Makhno). Anarcho- 
Syndicalists (whose main theorist in Russia was D. I. Novomirski) 
in particular tried to co-operate with the Bolsheviks in what might be 
called the Martovite fashion, that is, co-operating in practice while 
offering ideological opposition. Until his death in 1921, Prince P. A. 
Kropotkin, the theorist of Anarcho-Communism, was one of the 
main living ‘personifications of the Revolution’, as it were, and as 
such he was useful to the Bolsheviks from the propaganda point of 
view. Anarchist organizations were finally suppressed in 1921, follow- 
ing the Kronstadt uprising, and only in the Society of Former Political 
Hard Labour Prisoners did a group of “Communist-Anarchists’ (led 
by A. A. Karelin) survive until 1929-30.4% Some theoretical and 
historical work was permitted to several leading Anarchist theorists 
(A. A. Borovoi, N. K. Lebedev) until the early 1930s.” Indeed, as 
late as 1926, one Anarchist writer claimed that ‘the October Revolu- 
tion gave impetus to the Anarchist movement. A number of interesting 
trends and tendencies appeared in the stormy stream of Anarchist 
ideas under the impact of the colossal events’.3° 

Anarcho-Syndicalist tendencies were, however, felt far outside 
Anarchist organizations, and many members of the Bolshevik party 
shared Syndicalist views. The Workers’ Control in industry, as 
practised during the period of War Communism, was in fact unsuc- 
cessful workers’ administration, and its enthusiasts were clearly Syndi- 
calists. The Workers’ Opposition, with its demand for a Congress of 
Producers which would administer the national economy, was rightly 
branded at the tenth party congress in 1921 as an Anarcho-Syndi- 
calist deviation. But despite the tenth congress such views lingered 
throughout the 1920s. 
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Radical Populism 

Radical Populism, like Anarchism, was at first a fully recognized 
political ideology. It was the official ideology of the party of Left 
Socialist Revolutionaries which had broken off from the Socialist 
Revolutionary party in the autumn of 1917 and allied itself with the 
Bolsheviks. The Left SRs took an active part in the October coup 
(there were fourteen Left SRs among the sixty-six original members of 
the Military Revolutionary Committee in Petrograd, and P. I. Lazimir 
was its first chairman; Izmailov was chairman of the Committee of 
the Baltic Fleet), and a few days after the coup they entered into the 
coalition government with the Bolsheviks. This co-operation on the 
part of the Left SRs ensured to the Bolsheviks the support of a con- 
siderable part of the peasantry, whose most radical spokesmen. they 
were. Their main concern was the partition of the landlords’ estates; 
otherwise the policies they advocated were very similar to the Bol- 
sheviks’, especially the latter’s Left wing. 

The official coalition ended in 1918; the Left SRs were unable to 
swallow Lenin’s opportunism over the Brest-Litovsk treaty, resigned 
from the government (though remaining in such state-organs as the 
Cheka, where Aleksandrovich was Dzerzhinski’s deputy) and organized 
a plot which was intended to renew the war with Germany through the 
assassination of the German ambassador. When this plot misfired, 
the party attempted to seize power in Moscow (in July), but failed 
and disintegrated. In 1920, however, they began once more to func- 
tion openly, reviving the journal Znamya where they advocated 
‘dictatorship of the masses as against dictatorship of a party’ and the 
formation of a trade union co-operative organization of the peasants. 
The movement was suppressed by 1922, but while it existed it was 
supported by some of the leading intellectuals—the famous poets Blok 
and Esenin, the literary critic and publicist Ivanov-Razumnik, etc. 

In 1918 some Left SRs, led by N. Kovalskaya, A. Ustinov, A. 
Kolegayev and (prior to his death in Switzerland) the veteran Populist 
revolutionary M. A. Natanson, organized a “Party of Revolutionary 
Communism’ which accused the Bolsheviks of disregard for human 
personality, of “being interested in the people’s belly rather than in 
their spirit’,*! and of Taylorism in industry; they were against the use 
of armed detachments for food procurement, and advocated the speedy 
formation of agrarian and factory communes. The party approved of 
the Bolshevik foreign policy, tried to co-operate with them as far as 
possible, and in 1920 joined the Bolshevik party. Another SR group 
which attempted direct co-operation with the Bolsheviks was the 
so-called Minority of the Party of Socialist Revolutionaries, who broke 
off from the main party in 1919, fearing—like the official Menshevik 
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party—a victory of the Whites which would bring back the land- 
lords. They published a journal Narod and the group was better knuwn 
under this name. They tried at the same time to co-operate with the 
Bolsheviks and to compete with them ideologically—in this again 
resembling the official Menshevik party. The group disintegrated in 
1922. Yet another group of Radical Populists—the Maximalists—, 
who had split off from the SR party in 1904, also co-operated with the 
Bolsheviks after October, and had representatives in the VTsIK. It 
disintegrated in 1920 and the majority joined the Bolshevik party. 
After 1922 the former Left SRs (e.g. M. Spiridonova), the Maxi- 
malists and other former leading revolutionary Populists (e.g. N. A. 
Morozov), were merely permitted, so to speak, to ‘personify the 
Revolution’ in the Society of Former Political Hard Labour Prisoners 


and Exiles. 


Neo-Populism 

Neo-Populism was essentially a continuation of the Liberal Populism 
of the 1880s and 90s. The mass of statistical material collected by 
Zemstvo statisticians made possible a new approach to the problems 
of peasant life. Abstract ideological schemes as well as theories based 
on the study of entirely different societies (foreign or urban) waned in 
the face of the abundant factual information about the actual con- 
ditions of Russian peasants and the processes taking place in the peasant 
economy. A new complex of ideas gradually emerged, centred 
around the concept of the Peasant Labour Economy (trudovoye krestyan- 
skoye khozyaistvo) worked out by A. N. Chelintsev,33 A. V. Chayanov** 
and others. 

The future of Russia, according to the Neo-Populists, lay in the 
future of her largest social class—the peasantry. The peasants were 
much more than just the object of care and help by the intelligentsia, 
as the Liberal Populists had tended to regard them. They were the 
subjects of continuous change in the internal organization and func- 
tioning of individual peasant economies, and this autonomous process 
was as much as anything else determining the social change in Russia. 
The Neo-Populists therefore saw their task as the continuous detailed 
analysis of the development of peasant economy, elucidation of its 
needs and assistance in their satisfaction. The intelligentsia’s place 
was side by side with the peasantry, but if it wished to find this place it 
should free itself from all the usual ideological aberrations based on 
ignorance and prejudice.*° 

The main strongholds of Neo-Populism were the agricultural co- 
operative organizations and the Central Statistical Administration 
which was in the hands of former Zemstvo statisticians until 1929. 
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Its academic centre was the Agricultural Academy (near Moscow), 
where Professors Chayanov, N. D. Kondratyev and others organized in 
1920 a Seminary for Agricultural Economics and Politics which was 
later (1927) transformed into a Research Institute and joined by Pro- 
fessors Chelintsev and Makarov who returned from the emigration. 
Frustrated during the period of War Communism, the Neo-Populists 
saw in the NEP the dawn of a new life. But the collectivization of 
agriculture put an end to the agricultural co-operatives and the aca- 
demic work was stopped in 1930, when all leading Neo-Populists were 
arrested in connection with the so-called case of the Peasant Labour 
Party. 


Technocratism 

Technocratic tendencies in Russia can be traced back to the last 
quarter of the 19th century. The swift progress of industrialization 
during the 1880s and gos created a large category of industrial specialists 
—technical and commercial managers of big capitalist concerns. These 
soon acquired an influential position in the business world, and played 
an active, often leading, role in the organizations of various branches 
of industry (the mining industry of the South, oil and steel, etc.). 
Their main central organization was the Council of the Congresses 
of Industry and Commerce; another important form of organization 
of industrial specialists was the various voluntary societies for the 
promotion of industry and trade. 

The most brilliant spokesman of the technical intelligentsia was the 
great scientist D. I. Mendeleyev. In the last years of his life he recorded 
in print his views on a wide range of subjects of philosophical and 
public interest, from epistemology to economic and educational 
policy, thus developing a complete ideology of what might be called 
Russian Technocratism.5® Mendeleyev was primarily interested in 
raising the wealth and well-being of Russia through the development 
of her industries. This could best be achieved through the application 
of scientific methods and a determined government policy of protec- 
tion and encouragement. The form of government is relatively un- 
important. Mendeleyev urged like-minded people—whom he calls 
realists (in contradistinction to both idealists and materialists) and 
gradualists—to abstain from ‘politics mongering’ (politikanstvo) and 
to concentrate on concrete practical work, making use of such oppor- 
tunities as exist. The advance of science and technology, training 
scientifically-minded and patriotic public figures and organizing and 


expanding Russian industry, were for Mendeleyev the tasks worth 
undertaking. 
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The World War marked a new stage in the development of techno- 
cratic trends. As in the other belligerent countries, the government 
and the people of Russia realized in 1915 that the war they were 
fighting could not be conducted successfully unless measures were 
taken to adjust the country’s economy to the abnormal conditions. 
The result was the creation in 1915-16 of special councils and com- 











































; mittees for the state control of economic life, as well as of institutions 
: of an unofficial character—the War Industries Committees. All these 
, institutions employed in their headquarters, regional and local branches 
; a great number of specialists of various kinds. Invested with wide 
powers (as were the officials of the Special Councils and their branches), 
or anticipating for themselves and for the social groups they represented 
a great increase in influence and social importance after the war (as did 
the personnel of the unofficial bodies), they engaged not only in the 
t immediate work of mobilizing the war effort, but also in deliberation 
. as to the ways the Russian economy should go in the years to come, 
s and long-term economic planning: ‘and it is here’ wrote one of them, 
- Professor Sirinov, ‘that the whole might of the industrial public 
d initiative has displayed itself, it is here that they have touched upon 
5 issues of enormous state importance.’3? Another active member of 
). the Moscow War Industries Committee, Professor V. I. Grinevetski, 
es wrote a book, The Post-war Prospects of Russian Industry,*® which in 
" fact served as the basis for all subsequent economic planning. 
he The impact of the February revolution on both the official and the 
unofficial bodies was two-fold. On the one hand, wherever possible 
he they were called upon to replace the old bureaucratic machinery which 
ed had been destroyed; on the other hand, all these institutions, as well 
ad as new combinations of them—the Economic Council and the Supreme 
val Economic Committee in Petrograd, Supply Committees in the pro- 
ed vinces and districts—were flooded by representatives of the so-called 
in ‘revolutionary democracy’ whose interests were directed towards 
nt ‘deepening Revolution’ rather than towards the positive work of 
on guiding the Russian economy. Any productive work was made all but 
_ impossible by this ‘revolutionary democratic’ majority. The democratic 
— idea was never particularly attractive to the technical intelligentsia, 
ills and the failure of democracy in 1917 must have made even those who 
ad had tended towards it doubt the validity of the democratic premises, 
nd and strengthened the elite-ist tendencies in their thinking. 
or- It was with such views that the majority of these “bourgeois 
ing specialists’ found themselves in the service of the Bolshevik state. 
ind = With his usual acute sense of reality, Lenin advanced the theory that 
rth the capitalist economy, in its monopolistic stage, creates forms of 





economic management which precipitate socialist practice; it was 
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therefore not necessary to destroy the apparatus of the economic 
management of the country, but simply to take it over. How this was 
done in practice is described in detail by L. N. Kritsman and G. V. 
Tsyperovich.*? Ministries, together with their experts, were subor- 
dinated to the collegia of the People’s Commissariats. War-time insti- 
tutions for the regulation of the national economy were transformed 
into Chief Administrations (Glavniye upravleniya, or for short, Glavki) 
of the respective branches. Some of the Chief Administrations were 
created out of former monopolistic associations of industrialists. In 
those branches where there had been no monopolistic development, 
or it was incomplete, it was made compulsory. Instead of the expected 
increased prestige and influence in public affairs, which would have 
corresponded to the importance of their function as managers of the 
national economy, the technical intelligentsia found that they were 
merely tolerated as a necessary evil under the new regime. Yet the 
very fact that their declared political enemies could not do without 
them must have further strengthened their belief in the social value 
of their class. Isolation from the political life of the country was another 
factor stimulating the development of their class consciousness. The 
official Leninist policy of suspicion, and the open hostility of the 
Makhayevist elements, made it extremely difficult for them to recon- 
cile themselves to the Bolshevik regime. Hence their hopes that it 
might be succeeded by a system under which they would not have 
to fear interference with their work either from the party commissar 
or from the Works’ Council, though they heeded Mendeleyev’s 
reminder that in Russia it was often preferable not to be too out- 
spoken, indeed not to talk about one’s views at all unless there was 
a compelling reason to do so. The old technocratic ideas were thus 
strengthened by the conditions of life and work under Lenin. 

The main organizational centres of technocratically-minded 
specialists were the State Planning Commission (Gosplan) and the 
Supreme Council of the National Economy, as well as the various 
societies of engineers and technicians; the main academic centres were 
the Moscow Technical High School (of which Grinevetski had been the 
director) and the Thermo-technical Institute set up in 1921. The most 
outstanding individual representatives of the group were specialists in 
fuel and power—P. I. Palchinski (who had been the virtual head of 
the Central War Industries Committee, and the Deputy Minister of 
Trade and Industry in Kerenski’s government), L. K. Ramzin (who 
organized and headed the Thermo-technical Institute) and I. G. 
Aleksandrov (the future builder of the Dneproges). They took the 
leading part in working out the GOELRO plan of electrifica- 
tion and in the subsequent economic planning and management, 
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developing further the ideas put forward by Mendeleyev and Grine- 
vetski. 

Organized technocratism was eliminated in 1928-30 in connection 
with the Shakhty and Industrial Party trials, when many leading 
people were shot or imprisoned and others reduced to purely technical 
functions. 


Fyodorovism 

The teachings of the humble librarian of the Rumyantsev Museum 
in Moscow and universal erudite N. F. Fyodorov,*° who died in 1903, 
very strongly influenced the thinking and the activities of many of 
the intelligentsia, mostly from among ‘bourgeois specialists’, and it 
seems appropriate to name after him the trend of which he was the 
outstanding theorist. 

The mainspring of Fyodorov’s thinking, which permeated all his 
writings, was an irreconcilable attitude to death, and he developed a 
consistent all-round theory of the conquest of death, beginning with a 
liturgic theology,*! through a ‘projectivist’ system of philosophy,‘ 
to practical suggestions for a course of action. Fyodorov held that the 
hostile attitude of men and nations towards one another is a result of 
the pressure upon man of the menacing, death-bearing forces of nature; 
that every man is chiefly concerned with his own preservation, and 
that owing to this men’s energies are divided and therefore insuf- 
ficient to solve the great problem of ruling nature. The social order 
arising out of this egoism is founded upon the separation of the 
conscious and directing functions from the executive ones, and thus 
arise the distinctions of class and social standing. For Fyodorov, the 
ideal social order should rest upon a unity of consciousness and action; 
there should be no class distinctions, no coercion by military or police. 
In such an ideal regime every man would do his duty fully aware of 
the tasks with which he is faced.*9 

Fyodorov believed that the special task of scientific activity under 
such a regime would be to study the deadly forces of nature with the 
aim of turning them to the benefit of man. Once man has learned to 
tule nature and so to do away with hunger and all other wants, the 
causes of discord between men will automatically disappear. Man- 
kind could then concentrate all its forces upon the common task of 
tegulating the nature of the earth and even of the cosmos. Fyodorov 
believed that in the ideal regime armies should still exist, but for the 
purpose of regulating the forces of nature rather than for the des- 
truction of man by man. 

This belief in the aims of science leads Fyodorov to what he con- 
siders to be mankind’s supreme task—the resurrection of all ancestors. 

B 
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He regarded as immoral the positivist theory of progress, which 
builds the welfare of the future generations upon the sufferings of the 
past. “One must live not for oneself (egoism) and not for others 
(altruism), but with everyone and for everyone; this is the union of 
the living (sons) for the resurrection of the dead (fathers)’. Fyodoroy 
contended that even the materialists cannot prove it is impossible to 
resurrect the dead, and therefore they have no right to shirk the task. 
‘Put the engine together, and consciousness will return to it’, he says, 
According to him, the disintegration of the body and the dispersal 
of its particles are not an obstacle to its reconstitution, since it is im- 
possible for the particles of the body to go beyond the limits of space.“ 

Fyodorov’s views appealed to the enthusiasts both of revolution 
and of science. They were very widely shared, and even Marxists could 
accept many of Fyodorov’s ideas as a logical development of some 
remarks in Marxist literature on the proper purpose of philosophy and 
on life in a classless society. But the source of these ideas and the very 
name of Fyodorov were usually unknown.** It was suggested already 
in the twenties*® that several of Fyodorov’s plans were fulfilled in the 
Soviet Union, e.g. the bringing together of knowledge and action, 
or various technical plans. Fyodorov had spoken of regulating the 
weather and thus ensuring good harvests; of utilization of solar ener 
and the electro-magnetic energy of the earth; of interplanetary me 
etc. ;*7 and all these ideas were taken up and vigorously pursued in the 
early years of the Soviet power. There was even an attempt to create 
Labour Armies. 

Even Fyodorov’s central and most exalted idea, that of conquering 
death and resurrecting the dead, found followers. The most prominent 
of them was Krasin, who at the funeral of Karpov publicly stated his 
belief that science would achieve the resurrection of the dead.* It is 
worth noting that Krasin spoke of the resurrection not of all the dead 
but only of the most valuable ones—doubtless under the influence of the 
elite-ist thinking of both the Leninist and the technocratic trends. 
The great poet V. Mayakovski also believed in bodily resurrection, and 
his vision of it also bore elite-ist traits.4? M. Gorki was more cautious: 
‘I do not know whether death is really forever un-eliminable, I see no 
limits for the creative forces of reason and will . . . 1 have no reason to 
assume that man’s perception and thinking apparatus will always 
remain as it is now . . .>° A concrete step towards realizing the task 
of resurrection was made by the famous scientist Academician Vernad- 
ski, who created the theory of the biosphere as a separate sphere in 
the structure of the earth.5! According to this theory, matter drawn 
by living organisms into the biosphere and assimilated is not lost 
after the disintegration of a particular organism, but retains certain 
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peculiar characteristics and therefore remains in the biosphere (Fyo- 
dorov had only pointed out that it remained in space). 

The main organizational centre of Fyodorovism was the Commission 
for the Study of the Natural Productive Forces of Russia. It was set 
up by the Academy of Sciences in 1915 as a part of the war effort, 
but it was intended that it should expand its work on a large scale 
in the post-war period. The initiative had come from Vernadski, 
who was appointed Chairman of the Commission and held this post 
in 1915-17 and 1926-30.°* The scope of the Commission’s work was 
very broad and soon after the Bolsheviks came to power it began 
co-operating with the Bolshevik Government. Some of the enthusiasts 
of the Commissions’s work might even have expected their dreams 
to be more easily realizable under the new regime, which promised 
to give every encouragement to the most extravagant plans (the 
electrification plan, the prospecting for iron ore in the region of the 
famous Kursk Magnetic Anomaly, etc.). The Commission retained its 
semi-independent character until 1929, when it was, together with the 
rest of the Academy of Sciences, integrated into the Communist 
administrative system. 

Another branch of organized Fyodorovism was the Local Studies 
movement. Fyodorov taught that in the future ideal society ‘all social 
work will be accompanied by the study of the corresponding region 
of the world’.>? Extremely difficult material conditions in the large 
cities in the years of the Civil War forced many scientists to seek refuge 
in small towns or even in villages. Many of them soon found themselves 
heading groups and societies for local studies.** The number of in- 
stitutions for local studies rose from 160 in 1917 to $16 at the beginning 
of 1923, including 231 societies and circles and 285 museums. In 1921 
the Commissariat of Education convened the first All-Russian con- 
ference of societies for local studies and in January 1922 a Central 
Bureau for Local Studies was set up by the Academy of Sciences. 
In 1923 the publication began of a special magazine Krayevedeniye 
(Local Studies).°> The local studies movement flourished throughout 
the 1920s until in 1931 it came under the direction of local Party and 
administrative organs; the organization was finally suppressed during 
the Great Purge. 

Although organized Fyodorovism was thus eliminated by the early 
thirties, many Fyodorovist ideas on the control of nature were incor- 


porated into the official Stalinist ideology. 


National Bolshevism 
The ideology of National Bolshevism first manifested itself in 
General Brusilov’s appeal in October 1917 to the national-minded 
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people to save the country from disintegration, to preserve its indepen- 
dence and territorial integrity, if necessary without and against the 
government. The government of the day was Kerenski’s Provisional 
Government, but it was obviously irrelevant for Brusilov and like- 
minded people what government there was, and when the Soviet 
government proclaimed early in 1918 the slogan of the ‘Socialist 
Fatherland in danger’, even Purishkevich (who was in prison) expressed 
his willingness to serve the Bolsheviks in whatever capacity they would 
find suitable.* Allied intervention in the Civil War enhanced these 
sentiments, and the majority of former officers who were commanding 
the Red Army (S. S. Kamenev, Brusilov, Admiral Altfater, etc.) 
adhered to the ideology of National Bolshevism.*’ This ideology was 
given a systematic expression by two former prominent Constitutional 
Democrats—Professor N. A. Gredeskul in Russia and Professor N. V. 
Ustryalov in the emigration in Harbin—in 1920.°° Arguing against 
P. B. Struve, who was irreconcilably anti-Bolshevik, Ustryalov claimed 
that it was Struve himself who, in the famous symposium Vekhi, 
taught Ustryalov and his generation to disregard the various “people- 
loving’ ideologies of the intelligentsia and to hold the State in high 
esteem as a value in itself, irrespective of who was governing at the 
moment. In the emigration Ustryalov’s followers started a Smena 
vekh (Change of Landmarks) movement of reconciliation with the 
Soviet Government. One of its most prominent adherents was the 
author Count Aleksei Tolstoi, who in 1922 published an open letter 
to the veteran Populist leader N. Chaikovski, in which he spoke of 
the Soviet power as of that ‘real . . . power which alone is now defend- 
ing Russian frontiers from violation by neighbours, maintaining the 
unity of the Russian state and, at the Geneva conference, alone defend- 
ing Russia from possible enslavement and conquest by other coun- 
tries’.°? Early in 1923 he returned to Russia. 

With the beginning of the NEP period a new element entered the 
ideology of National Bolshevism—the idea that Russia was following 
the course of the French revolution and entering a period of ‘normali- 
zation’. The economic policy of War Communism had always been 
considered by National Bolsheviks to be harmful, and now they 
rejoiced at the picture of Soviet Russia being ‘like a radish—red 
outside and white inside’! Their hope was that Krasin and other 
business men would eventually replace the ‘utopians’ in the leadership 
of the party. 

There was a concomitant to the Great Russian National Bolshevism 
in a number of similar movements among other nationalities. Local 
nationalisms were blended with the Bolshevik demagogy which 
offered ‘self-determination’ to all and sundry. Often these minority 
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National Bolsheviks were given responsible positions in the Soviet 
administration in their respective territories.° An interesting link 
between both varieties of National Bolshevism was provided by the 
well-known ethnographer, V. G. Bogoraz-Tan, who saw in the 
Bolshevik revolution the realization of his passion for free and full 
development of every nationality and ethnical group, however small in 
numbers. He was the moving spirit in the Committee for Assistance 
to the Peoples of the North (established 1924) and the Institute of the 
Peoples of the North, which both survived until the Great Purge. 

In the 1920s and early 30s, the National Bolsheviks among the non- 
Russian nationalities were largely in control of the educational and 
cultural policies of their respective republics. But in turn most of 
them were accused of ‘bourgeois nationalism’ and by one means or 
another removed from positions of influence. Great Russian National 
Bolshevism was at first felt by the Communists to be much more 
alien, and was often branded as chauvinism, but in 1934 it was revived 
by Zhdanov, and in the following years became one of the main 
components of Stalinism. 


Conclusion 


The Great Purge of 1937-38 put an end to all remnants of organized 
heterodoxy, physically eliminated most heterodox thinkers, and silenced 
the rest. The revival of controversy in the 1940s was confined to 
attistic and scientific problems. Where practical activities (such as 
the study of natural resources or local studies) were carried on which 
in the past had been connected with the different trends, they were 
now cut off from their ideological origins. Only the thaw after Stalin’s 
death produced a few tentative moves towards reviving some of the 
old trends, together, of course, with some attempts at fresh thinking. 


S. V. UTECHIN 
London School of Economics and Political Science 
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COMMISSION TRADE AND THE KOLKHOZ MARKET* 


Introduction 


CERTAINLY ‘revolutionary’ ‘is too dramatic a description of the changes 
currently taking place in the basic marketing structure of the Soviet 
Union. Moreover, given the present state of flux of the Soviet economy, 
it would be rash to assert that any present trend is irreversible. None 
the less substantial institutional changes have been undertaken and 
there is at least one that promises to have important ramifications 
beyond the area of marketing. This paper will attempt to describe the 
introduction and operation of Commission Trade and its possible effects 
on the kolkhoz market. This appears to be one of the more significant 


marketing innovations of the decade and one that deserves attention in 
the West. 


Ideological Purity and Economic Inefficiency 
One of the prime axioms of Soviet trade has always been that 


agricultural output produced by a single individual, his family, or the 
kolkhoz, which isnot procured by thestate controlled distribution system, 
must be sold directly by the producer without allowing any exploita- 


tion by any intermediary. In the early thirties the legalization of the 
kolkhoz market and the sales by the peasant thereon of his own 
produce coincided with the suppression of private trade by ‘unproduc- 
tive’ middlemen and private merchants. Section 10 of one of the 
original resolutions establishing the procedure for kolkhoz market 
sales forbids the participation of ‘private traders, second-hand dealers 
and speculators’.! Despite the fact that each good sold on the kolkhoz 
market was legally required to be sold by a member of the producer's 
family, or by the kolkhoz representative, kolkhoz market sales grew 
rapidly. The share of kolkhoz market trade to total retail sales turnover 
was 14.3% in 1940. Naturally the position of the kolkhoz market sales 
in total food sales was much more important: e.g., in 1940, 20% of 
sales.2 Despite the fact that the relative share of kolkhoz market sales 
in total retail sales fell, the ruble and physical volume of sales continued 
to grow until 1953.3 Doubtless there were many evasions of the law 
and speculators bought up the produce of other persons and carried 
it to market, but the major part of the sales on kolkhoz markets were 
carried out by peasants, who were ‘doubling in brass’ as sales clerks. 
Regardless of the ideological niceties of such an arrangement, the 
waste involved is obvious to any Western economist, even though 
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the advantages of the division of labour are partially obscured in the 
agricultural production marketing situation by the fact that not every 
member of the family is constantly occupied with production matters 
and that peasants periodically go to town. In any case the Soviets saw 
fit to ignore the division of labour at the expense of loss of production, 
a tremendous waste of transportation, and excessive distribution cost.‘ 


Commission Trade 

It was not until the Malenkov reforms of late 1953 that the Soviets 
breached the ideological barrier. The principle of commission trade 
was one of a series of measures introduced to overhaul the archaic, 
inefficient, and so long neglected marketing sector of the economy. 
A. I. Mikoyan’s speech to the All Union Conference of Distributive 
Workers on 17 October 1953 and the 23 October 1953 resolution of 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR and the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party appear to be the first official announcements of 
the introduction of commission trade.® 

Beginning in October 1953, Consumer Co-operatives were allowed 
to perform intermediary services for non-quota, unplanned surplus 
agricultural goods. After the obligatory and other planned delivery 
quotas had been fulfilled, Consumer Co-operatives were encouraged to 
accept any surplus produce that the kolkhoz and/or the peasant desired 
the Consumer Co-operatives to market for them. The Co-operatives 
then transported the goods collected to urban areas throughout the 
country and sold them in any of the more than 11,300 urban consumer 
co-operative stores or stalls opened up in kolkhoz markets or in residen- 
tial and shopping districts.’ 

In return for this service, the Co-operatives deduct an agreed 
percentage of the sale price. It should benoted thatthenewly createdcom- 
mission sales and stores for agricultural output differ from the tradi- 
tional commission sales and stores of industrial goods. Commission 
sales of industrial goods are normally limited to second-hand merchan- 
dise and some artisan handicrafts, and under no circumstances are the 
payments made in advance.® In the commission sale of agricultural 
produce, however, 50% of the expected sale price is paid on receipt of 
the goods by the Co-operatives even though the final sale price may 
still be uncertain. This feature was apparently introduced to allay 
some of the peasant fears concerning this type of operation. 

Commission sale of agricultural goods is similar to commission sale 
of industrial goods in the sense that in both instances the ownership and 
risk remain with the original owner of the goods. This has been the 
source of trouble in agricultural commission sales because even though 
50% of the expected price is paid in advance, the price is subject to 
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change due to spoilage and changing ‘market conditions’.° The average 
price of agricultural goods sold by means of commission sales lies 
between the lower government retail price and the higher kolkhoz 
market price.1° The almost constant price differential that exists 
between the commission sale price of the various commodities and 
their prices on the kolkhoz market seems to indicate that the commission 
sales price fluctuates in harmony with the kolkhoz market price which 
in turn reflects the ‘market conditions’. 


Growth of Commission Trade 

The impressive 44 year development of commission sales can be seen 
from Table I. Unfortunately the Soviets have published conflicting 
data on the commission trade figures for 1956 and also for the percent- 
age increase in sales in 1957. None the less Soviet sources agree that by 
1957, commission trade reached a total of 7.7 thousand million rubles. 
Even if the 7.0 thousand million ruble sale figure of 1956 is 
correct, commission. trade increased by a minimum of 10% in 1957 
although the Soviets claim there was a 26% increase.1! Commission 
trade is still a relatively small percentage of total retail sales. However, 
commission trade in relation to consumer co-operative food sales 
(excluding restaurant sales) seems to be a more meaningful comparison. 
In 1956, commission trade was apparently 10 to 119% of consumer 
co-operative food sales (see Table I). 

Another interesting indicator of the significance of commission 
sales is its relation to sales on the kolkhoz market. If surplus agricultural 
goods are to be sold at all, the only alternative to commission trade is 
sale on the kolkhoz market. Consequently it is important to see what 
effect commission trade has had on the volume of kolkhoz market 
sales. First of all it should be noticed that the ruble value of total kolkhoz 
market sales fell slightly in 1955 and (according to the writer’s calcula- 
tions) both total sales and food sales fell substantially in 1956. Despite 
the increase in data currently being supplied by the Soviet Union, no 
official ruble value figure for kolkhoz market sales for either 1956 or 
1957 has been published. While the physical volume of sales has 
increased, !? it would nevertheless seem that some portion of the increase 
of commission trade was made at the expense of kolkhoz market sales. 
(It should be noted, however, that in terms of current prices, in 1956, 
the fall of kolkhoz market sales exceeded the increase of commission 
trade.) In any case, as of 1956, commission sales were 15$ to 164% of 
total kolkhoz market sales and even a slightly higher percentage of 
food kolkhoz market sales. 

A detailed examination of some of the newly published oblast and 
regional data highlights the changes taking place. Data from the Kirov 
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COMMISSION TRADE 
Sources for Table I 


Year Column Source 


1950-55 I, 2, 4, 5, 8,9, 11, 12 Sovetskaya torgovlya (Moscow, Gosstatizdat, 1956) 
. 19. 
3 on of cols. 1 and 2. 
Sum of cols. 3 and 4. 
10 Sum of cols. 8 and 9. 
12 Sum of cols. 10 and 11. 
13 Sovetskaya torgovlya (Moscow, Gosstatizdat, 1956) 
p- 27. 
14 Col. 9 minus col. 13. 
Sovetskaya torgovlya (Moscow, Gosstatizdat, 1956) 
p. 19. 
40 let sovetskoi torgovli p. 125. 
6.6 is from Vestnik statistiki 1957 no. 6 p. 68. 
Pravda 27 January 1958 p. 3. 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo v 1956 g. p. 223. 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo v 1956 g. p. 228 gives total 


govt. and co-op. trade as 92.8% of total retail 
trade in 1956. 


Col. § minus col. 3. 

Narodnoye khozyaistvo v 1956 g. p. 229 gives 55.2% 
as the percentage of food goods sold in 1956. 

Narodnoye khozyaistvo v 1956 g. p. 228. 

Col. 12 minus col. 10. 

Pravda 31 January 1957 p. 3. Sales of restaurants did 
not meet planned goals. Therefore the writer 
assumes it to be 13 thousand million rubles. 

Pravda 27 January 1958 p. 3. 616.5 minus 7.7 

Pravda 27 January 1958 p. 3 says co-op. trade in- 
creased 17% over 1956. 

Col. 3 minus col. 2. 

Sovetskaya torgovlya April 1958 p. 3 gives the per- 
centage of food sold on consumer co-operatives 
in 19$7 as $3.5%. 

1956-57 The ratio of co-op. sales to total food sales in 1954-55 
equals approximately 25%. 

1956-$7 Col. 10 minus col. 9. 

1957 Pravda 27 January 1958 p. 3. Sales of all restaurants 
increased by 4% and it is assumed the increase is 


distributed equally. 
1956-57 Col. 9 minus col. 13. 
1953-56 Divide col. 6 by col. 4. 
1954-56 40 let sovetskoi torgovli p. 126. 
1953-56 Divide col. 15 by col. 14. 
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oblast which is presented in Table II is one of the more striking examples. 
Despite the short existence of commission trade in Kirov, by 1956 it 
accounted for more butter sales than the Kirov kolkhoz market. Even 
though the kolkhoz market continued to sell more meat and milk than 
was sold as commission trade, there was a substantial increase in sales 
of these goods in commission trade, whereas the kolkhoz market sold 
fewer of these items in 1956 than in either 1954 or 1955. Kolkhoz 
market sales of eggs, potatoes, and vegetables also declined. However, 
while commission sales of these products grew, the increase was 
relatively smaller than commission sales of other products. In fact, 


TABLE II 
Sale of Major Agricultural Products on the Commission Sale Network of 
Consumer Co-operatives in the city of Kirov (in tsentners) 

1950 1954 1955 
Meat... ii es (didn’t 876 3,569 
Milk .. - = exist) $74 7,454 
Butter .. és wis 59 357 
Eggs (thousands) es 202 $11 
Potatoes we - 1,693 3,370 
Vegetables Ss = 2,555 2,§27 


Sale of Major Agricultural Products on the Kolkhoz Markets 
of the City of Kirov (in tsentners) 
Meat... = e 11,716 16,402 14,810 9,364 
Milk... Be ois 28,948 28,535 31,156 27,536 
Butter .. a otis 382 485 $80 369 
Eggs (thousands) - 498 1,109 988 867 
Potatoes Ba wis 9,392 17,313 1$§,997 12,486 
Vegetables Y bis 8,153 19,826 14,265 10,528 


Source: TsSU, Narodnoye khozyaistvo Kirovskoi oblasti, (Kirov, Kirovskoye Knizhnoye 
Izdatelstvo, 1957) p. 119. 


There may not be an exact correspondence in the commodity categories covered 
in the comparison, but the trends themselves are significant. 


commission sales of eggs and vegetables did not grow in some years 
and sales of all three were far below kolkhoz market sales. 

Parallel trends exist in most other provincial areas for which com- 
parative data between kolkhoz market and commission sales is avail- 
able. In all cases, meat, milk, butter and vegetable oil seem increasingly 
to be diverted to commission sales at a much faster rate than sales of 
vegetables, potatoes and fruits. Despite the 301% increase in total 
commission sales from 1954 to 1956, the sales of potatoes increased 
only 59%, vegetables only 87%, and fruits only 99%." 

Except for meat, 63 to 88% of the sales of all the various goods sold 
as commission trade have been provided by the kolkhoz itself. Thus 
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far, therefore, commission trade has appealed primarily to the kolkhoz. 
Commission sales seem to attract the peasant only when (1) the goodsin 
question need special care and preparation; (2) the peasants are remotely 
located from urban areas. Thus 50% in 1954 and 58% in 1955 of the 
meat and fowl consigned to commission trade was sent by peasants. 
(Apparently overall peasant marketing of meat products increased 
since their share of kolkhoz market sales also grew. Table III.) On the 
other hand, the commission sale of vegetables and fruits for which the 
increase in commission sales was relatively small, had to come largely 
from the kolkhozy. The peasants apparently continued to maintain 
the sale of these latter goods on the kolkhoz market. This seems to be 
indicated by data in Table III which shows an increase in the relative 
share of sales by the peasants of these particular goods on the kolkhoz 
markets. Finally criticism of commission sales always includes a call 
for an increase in the sale of vegetables and potatoes and an increase in 
attempts to attract larger peasant participation.’® 


The Future of Commission Trade 

Clearly, the main support for commission trade comes from the 
kolkhoz. Increased efforts are required to attract the peasant, especially 
the marketing of his vegetables and fruits. On 1 January 1958 this 
matter took on added importance when obligatory delivery of agri- 
cultural produce from private peasant and individual plotswas abolished. 


Taste III 
Share of Goods Sold on Kolkhoz Markets by Kolkhoz (in per cent) 


1950 19$1 1952 1953 1954 1955 
All Goods ee 12.3 13.6 14.7 14.7 9.4 8.4 
Grain Products 23.0 29.2 34.0 35.5 18.8 16.0 
Potatoes as 13.1 3.7 10.4 6.6 5.8 $.3 
Vegetables age 16.9 15.5 14.9 13.7 13.6 10.7 
Fruits .. se 12.9 11.9 8.7 8.3 6.1 5.6 
Vegetable Oil .. 42.4 43.0 37-9 34.0 14.8 19.0 
Meat Products 5-4 7.0 10.3 10.2 5.0 3.9 
Milk and Milk 
Products a 17.3 16.4 15.4 14.6 11.6 14.5 
Eggs ss sf 4.0 3.9 6.9 10.4 $.7 5.9 


Source: 40 let sovetskoi torgovli p. 129. 


The peasants now have a larger marketable surplus and it is up to the 

consumer co-operatives to draw it into commission trade.’” 
Khudaverdian, one of the leading marketing economists, recognizes 

that if the consumer co-operatives are to have any success with this 
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problem, several procedures of commission trade will have to be 
improved.'® He feels one of the most pressing problems is to project 
the ultimate sale price more accurately in advance. If spoilage or a 
market glut should cause a price reduction, the most convincing 
evidence possible should be shown to the peasants in order to retain 














































their trust and goodwill. Taking a different approach, he suggests that 
. the kolkhoz should market through commission sales as much of its 
, above-plan surplus as possible. In the past, many kolkhozy would 
y simply distribute marketable surplus in kind to the peasants according 
1 to the trudoden, work-day credit principle. This meant that the surplus 
e was turned over to the peasant who then had control of the agricultural 
. stocks. If the kolkhoz itself marketed the goods as commission sales, 
2 then money instead of goods would be distributed to the peasants. 
ll This insures that the peasants are ‘relieved’ of the burden of marketing 
n and at the same time it increases commission sales. Moreover, the June 
1958 abolition of obligatory deliveries of the kolkhoz and the extent 
to which it increases the control of the kolkhoz over the disposal of its 
produce should increase the importance of commission trade. 
’ Because of the importance Soviet trade officials seem to attach to 
. commission trade, it is reasonable to expect the amelioration of 
Y present difficulties and exploitation of the economies provided by the 
yg use of a middleman.!° Produce from remote areas, from both kolkhozy 
‘ and peasants which otherwise might never reach the large urban 
- areas can now be distributed by means of the already existing pro- 
curement facilities of the consumer co-operative. In addition as the 
price on the kolkhoz market falls and the kinks in commission trade 
are worked out, there will be less profit incentive for the peasant to 
055 make the trip to the kolkhoz market himself. Therefore the peasant 
8.4 will be able to concentrate his attention on working not only his own 
6.0 plot, but the collectively-owned kolkhoz farm land. At harvest time 
53 the state through the consumer co-operative now is in a position to 
pe buy up surplus goods at seasonably low prices. If necessary, it is per- 
he missible for the co-operative to indulge in the more roundabout and 
3.9 wasteful practice of buying the goods at the kolkhoz markets instead of 
the farms. The seasonally reduced prices on the kolkhoz markets will 
14.5 still be substantially lower than the off season prices. They can store the 
59 goods until such time as there are fewer commodities offered for 
sale on the kolkhoz markets and in this way more effectively influence 
the kolkhoz market price. 
the The whole procedure in addition to increasing the amount of goods 
marketed seems simultaneously to permit a greater influence over the 
izes § kolkhoz market. On the one hand the share of surplus production 





presented for sale on the kolkhoz market is reduced, and on the other 
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hand, an attempt is made to lower the prices of the kolkhoz market and 
so reduce the profit incentive. 

To this writer it does not seem that the Soviet goal is to eliminate 
completely the kolkhoz market. Peasants located near large urban 
areas will probably continue to bring their produce to market as they 
do in western countries. None the less there are two major advantages 
in the growth of commission trade. In terms of economic efficiency, 
commission trade reintroduces the principle of division of labour 
and eliminates the waste inherent in a producer also having to sell his 
own goods.” Moreover, there are political considerations which by 
themselves compensate for the ideological distaste of the middleman. 
The problem posed as late as 1952 by Stalin in his Economic Problems of 
Socialism in the USSR, now seems to have a solution. For the first time 
the planners of the Soviet Union have at their disposal a painless 
method which promises to insure control over all but a negligible part 
of agricultural distribution and marketing and which at the same time 
renders impotent the ofttimes disturbing activities of the kolkhoz 
market, something long desired by the rulers of the Soviet Union. 


MarsHALL I. GOLDMAN 
Wellesley College 


*The author wishes gratefully to acknowledge the facilities provided 
him by the Russian Research Center, Harvard University. He is also 
indebted to Basile Kerblay for prolonged discussions concerning the 
role of the kolkhoz markets and commission trade. 
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6 A. I. Mikoyan, Measures for the Further Expansion of Trade (Moscow, Foreign Languages 
Publishing House, 1954) p. 78. 

Pravda 23 October 1953 p. 1. The most complete description of the commission trade operating 
procedure is given in an article by G. Khudaverdian in the Erevan newspaper Kommunist 11 
January 1958 p. 3. The author wishes to thank Jerry Hough for pointing out this article. 

7 40 let sovetskoi torgovli (hereafter referred to as 40 let) (Gostorgizdat, 1957) p. 128. As of 1 Jan- 
uary 1957, there were 5,165 stores (magazin and lavka), and 6,135 stalls (larek, palatka and pavilon). 

8 For a description of commission sales of manufactured goods see D. M. Genkin and M. A. 
Fialkov, editors, Pravovoye regulirovaniye gosudarstvennoi torgovli SSSR (Moscow, Gostorgizdat, 
1957) p. 264. 
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See also S. V. Serebryakov, Organizatsiya i tekhnika sovetskoi torgovli (Moscow, Gostorgizdat, 
1956) p. $4 footnote. 

9 Kommunist 11 January 1958 p. 3. 

10 Torg.pp.13 3-34. 

11 Pravda 27 January 1958 p. 3. 26% is probably in terms of constant prices. 

12 N.Kh. 1956, p. 237. The explanation for the decrease in ruble value sales on the kolkhoz 
market and the increase in physical sales is due to price decreases. See Pravda 31 January 1957 p. 3 
and 40 let p. 122. The increase in the commission trade is probably responsible for much of the 
price decrease in kolkhoz markets. Table III suggests that beginning in 1953, the kolkhozy 
diverted their surplus produce from the kolkhoz market. This apparently became the main 
source of supply of the commission sales. 

13 For example see TsSU, Narodnoye khozyaistvo Orlovskoi oblasti (Orel, Gosstatizdat, 19$7) 
p. 113. Also Statisticheskoye upravleniye Chuvashskoi ASSR, Narodnoye khozyaistvo Chuvashskoi 
ASSR (Cheboksary, Chuvashskoye gosudarstvennoye izdatelstvo, 1951) p. 129. 

14 40 let p. 122. 

15 Torg. p. 70. 

16 40 let p. 127. Turkmenskaya iskra 4 January 1958 p. 3. 

17 Turkmenskaya iskra 4 January 1958 p. I. 

18 Kommunist 11 January 1958 p. 3. 

19 40 let p. 126. Kommunist 11 January 1958. 

20 The Russians apparently are also introducing the concept of division of labour in the sales of 
the kolkhoz market itself. See Sovetskaya torgovlya July 1958 p. 47, for a description of milk 
collection points which are being established by personnel of the kolkhoz market for the purpose 
of assembling, processing and marketing milk on behalf of the individual peasant. Much the same 
procedure is being attempted in the sale of meat. 





A DOLLAR VALUATION OF SOVIET NATIONAL 
INCOME? 


Muczs light has been shed recently on the Soviet economy by a wel- 
come flow of officially-released statistics. There still remain quite a 
few dark corners, however, and one of the most important of these 
is that of the national income. Practically all that is available from 
official sources is a series of index numbers, which are used to substan- 
tiate a claim of an almost twenty-fold increase in the Soviet national 
income since 1913. No data in terms of value have been made accessible, 
though there are fragmentary and vague references to the contribu- 
tion of some sectors of the economy to the total, and to the uses to 
which the income is directed. 

On the other hand, the field of the Soviet national income has been 
intensively investigated by western students. Mr. Kaser’s admirable 
study! has done much to put together the results of western work 
on the subject. While the approaches of different scholars have not 
yielded the same results, there is a wide measure of agreement about 
the shortcomings of the official Soviet series. 

Western enquiries broadly fall into two groups. One is based on 
ruble prices, though the statistics are modified to fit western concepts. 
The other attempts to provide a valuation of the Soviet national 
product in terms of western currencies. In the present paper we shall 
leave aside the pros and cons of each of these approaches, let alone the 
more general (and very important) subject of snags inherent in inter- 
national and inter-temporal comparisons. All that is intended is to 
draw attention to a piece of evidence from a Soviet source, the first 
for many years in our field of interest, presumably a small fragment 
of otherwise unpublished research. The evidence consists of an obiter 
dictum in O. T. Bogomolov’s study on economic relations with foreign 
countries.2, Bogomolov, whose previous writings on international 
economic comparisons have been noticed by western students, refers 
to his own calculations, which have led him to believe that Soviet 
exports in 1955 corresponded to about 3°/ of the Soviet national 
income. 

What was the value of Soviet exports in 1955? There are, unfor- 
tunately, two somewhat divergent figures. Bogomolov himself gave 
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total trade turnover (imports plus exports) as 25 billion rubles, and other 
sources which were likely to be accessible to him divided this equally 
between imports and exports.* However, the more recently published 
statistical volume, 40 Years of Soviet Power* gave a higher figure for 
total trade turnover—26.1 billion rubles—with exports (13.87 billion) 
exceeding imports. For purposes of analysing the implications of 
Bogomolov’s figures, we must neglect this later evidence, since it 
was not used by Bogomolov. It may reasonably be surmised that the 
value of exports was taken by him to equal somewhere between 12.4 
and 13 billion rubles. More evidence in support of this estimate will be 
forthcoming in a moment. 

All the above figures are in ‘valuta rubles’. Bogomolov himself 
explains how these are calculated: ‘Prices, in trade with the people’s 
democracies, are expressed in rubles. They are based on prices in 
world capitalist markets’, exclusive of ‘purely speculative deviations’ ; 
trade with capitalist countries is, of course, in world prices (pp. 11-12). 
The ‘valuta ruble’, then, reflects trade at world prices converted into 
tubles at the official rate of exchange of 4 rubles to one US dollar. 
It is far removed from the internal price structure. This interpreta- 
tion is fully confirmed by figures cited by a reliable Soviet source, 
Professor Ioffe;> he gave Soviet exports and imports in 1955 as 3.1 
billion dollars each, a total turnover of 6.2 billion dollars. Multiplied 
by 4, this gives one, to the nearest whole number, the 25 billion 
tubles quoted by Bogomolov, and also confirms the lower limit of 
the range of export figures likely to have been used by him. The 
figures cited from the E.C.E. Survey—see footnote 4—confirm the 
arithmetic. Thus, exports were given there as 3.47 billion dollars, 
which is the later official ruble figure of 13.87 divided by four. For 
reasons already stated, however, Bogomolov must have been using an 
earlier and lower total. 

Thus, exports in 1955 must have equalled 3.1, or perhaps at most 
3.2, billion dollars, in the version available to Bogomolov. If this were 
3% of the national income, then the latter would be in the range of 
104-108 billion dollars. 

However, several questions arise at this point. First of all, how did 
Bogomolov make his calculation? Did he revalue the exported com- 
modities in internal rubles and express the resulting sum as a percentage 
of the Soviet national income in rubles? Or did he revalue the Soviet 
national income in dollars (or in valuta rubles, which are dollars 
multiplied by four) and express exports as a percentage of this figure? 
Bogomolov’s statement is too studiously casual to warrant any defi- 
hitive judgement, yet this point is clearly of great importance. It is 
quite possible for a given assortment of goods to represent very 
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different percentages of the whole in terms of internal rubles than in 
dollar prices. It seems somewhat the more likely that the entire cal- 
culation was made in world prices, i.e. in dollars. The necessary in- 
formation on dollar prices is available to Soviet statisticians, especially 
those who, like Bogomolov, are concerned with foreign-trade ques- 
tions (since Soviet foreign trade is, as we have seen, valued in these 
prices). The extremely awkward problem of the dollar valuation of 
services would not arise, since Bogomolov would be almost bound to 
use the Soviet definition of national income, which excludes ‘unpro- 
ductive’ services. To work in dollars would enable him to circumvent 
difficult problems of ruble pricing, in cases where the Soviet price is 
economically misleading (e.g. the multiple prices for grain) or includes 
turnover tax (the Soviet national income includes the proceeds of 
this tax). Thus we might proceed, with all caution and many reser- 
vations, on the assumption that the 3°/ was based on dollar prices. 

Before comparing the resulting figures with western estimates of 
gross national product (GNP), one must correct for the narrower 
Soviet definition which Bogomolov presumably used. Services, 
treated by Marxian doctrine as ‘unproductive’, and depreciation must 
be added. The Russians do not even include passenger transport in 
the ‘productive’ category. It is very much an open question how much 
should be added; the valuation of services, for example, raises the 
most awkward problems—what is the dollar value of a Russian soldier, 
barber, nurse? This is not the place to tackle such questions as these. 
There seems a fair case for adding something of the order of 25% 
for the two missing items, as a rough approximation.® This would 
suggest a total GNP in 1955 of 130-135 billion dollars, or just over 650 
dollars per capita. 

There is an interesting independent crosscheck; thus a careful 
calculation in dollars, which appeared in Trends in Economic Growth,’ 
arrived at a figure of 110 billion dollars for 1953. Since there was 
certainly a fairly substantial increase in the following two years, this 
is quite consistent with the results we have derived from the Bogomolov 
estimate. 

The thorough E.C.E. calculation of the Soviet national income in 
rubles (excluding depreciation) gives us a total of 1,100 billion rubles 
(internal) for 1955.8 This figure is in terms of the western concept, 
i.e. includes services. It suggests that a proper exchange rate in terms 
of internal Soviet prices should be 84 to 9 rubles to the dollar, rather 
than the official 4. This, of course, does not refer to the retail prices of 
consumer goods, for which the ruble value is relatively lower, but to 
the whole GNP. Can we compare the calculated Soviet GNP im 
dollars with other countries? Subject to the many limitations inherent 
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in all such comparisons, and even more inherent in this one, the follow- 
ing comments may be permissible. 

The GNP of the United States in 1955 was 380 billion dollars, or 
2,310 dollars per capita. The Soviet total was about 34% of this, or 
30%, on a per capita basis. 

Comparisons with European countries are complicated by exchange 
rate problems. In most instances, the internal prices of these countries 
are lower than in the United States, and so conversion of their GNPs 
at the official rate of exchange will tend to understate them, in relation 
to the United States and also to the USSR (in so far as the Soviet 
figure is in dollar prices). 

This question has been most thoroughly explored in the work of 
Gilbert and associates.? They showed, in their analysis of the figures 
for the year 1955, how great can be the effect of using various prices 
on such comparisons. Thus, the GNP per capita of the United King- 
dom in 1955 worked out at 1,152 dollars at British price weights, 
but 1,470 dollars when the actual component parts of the GNP were 
revalued in US prices. It is, perhaps, of interest to compare the cal- 
culated Soviet GNP per capita with two columns of figures for major 
West European countries: they represent the GNP in US and in the 
given country’s own relative price weights (in 1955) respectively. 


GNP per Capira, 1955 (DOLLars) 
A 


B 
USSR 650 

France 1,285 969 
UK 1,470 1,1§2 
West Germany 1,333 975 
Italy 810 464 
United States 2,310 


It would not be correct, however, to compare the calculated Soviet 
figure with column A in the above table, for the following reason: 
one of the principal causes of the difference between the two columns 
is the valuation of services in dollars; thus, Italian soldiers ‘get’ American 
rates of pay in column A. But if Russian services (including military) 
were revalued at American rates, more would have to be added to the 
Russian figures used here. Consequently, the true comparison probably 
lies somewhere between A and B, and the Soviet GNP per capita 
would then be similar to Italy’s. 

Finally, this calculation supplies, as a by-product, a noteworthy 
clue for the assessment of Soviet claims on the post-revolutionary 
dynamics of the national income. It is claimed that the income in 
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1956 was 19 times greater than in 1913.1° British national income rose 
about 1.9-fold in the same period. If we take a middle position between 
the two columns of the above table, it follows that in 1955 the per 
capita GNP of the United Kingdom was about 1,310 dollars and total 
GNP about 65 billion dollars, i.e. respectively about 200% and 50% 
of the Soviet, which seems reasonable on general common-sense 
grounds. Hence the Soviet claim would imply, via simple arithmetic, 
that in 1913 the following situation obtained: UK national income was 
about four and a half times as great as that of the Russian Empire in 
ageregate, or about 16 times on a per capita basis. This is clearly absurd. 
On the basis of Prokopovich’s well-known calculations, the national 
income of the UK in 1913 appears to have been 50% above Russia’s 
(in her 1939 territory), i.e. that it was about four and a half times the 
Russian per capita figure.!1 One may or may not accept this calculation 
in its entirety, but it certainly looks nearer the truth than the results 
derived from assuming a nineteen-fold increase. Therefore, one is 
entitled, to say the least, to view that claim with grave suspicion. It is 
surely about time that the Russians realized that their very impressive 
achievements in expanding production are not made more impressive 
by claims which can only be characterized as quite baseless. 


A. Nove 


ALFRED ZAUBERMAN 
London 


1 Economic Journal March 1957 pp. 83 seq. 

2 Razvitiye ekonomicheskikh svyazei SSSR s zarubezhnymi stranami (Moscow 1957). 

3 For example, the compendium (ed. by Ioffe), Strany sotsializma i strany kapitalizma v tsifrakh 
(Moscow 1957). 

* Dostizheniya sovetskoi vlasti za go let v tsifrakh (Moscow 1957) p. 31. The E.C.E. Economic 
Survey of Europe (1957) p. A-s9, gives 1955 exports and imports as, respectively, 3.47 and 3.06 
billion dollars, which are exactly the ruble figures divided by the official rate of 4. 

5 Ioffe, op. cit.; see also footnote 4, which proves the same point. 

6 ‘Non-productive’ services were found by A. Bergson (Soviet National Income and Product 
in 1937, New York 1953) to amount to about one-fifth of Soviet net ‘material’ product. 

7 Soviet Gross National Product estimated for mid-1952 at 110 million dollars (domestic US 
purchasing power in 1952-53) by Herbert Block, Trends in Economic Growth, Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, Washington 1955 pp. 61, 284 (derived from a recalculation of C. Clark’s 
estimate—various alternative methods stated to have given closely comparable results). 

8 E.C.E., Economic Survey of Europe, 1957. It includes turnover tax. 

2 Comparative National Products and Price Levels (Paris 1958). 

10 For example, see Kuzmin in Kommunist, 1957 no. 16 p. 18. 

11 The data were quoted by Soviet writers themselves, e.g. in Sovetskaya sotsialisticheskaya 
ekonomika 1917-57, p. 168. 





SINO-SOVIET TRADE 


I 


ALTHOUGH their joint area and population exceeds that of any two 
other countries in the world, Russia and China have never been 
amongst the world’s foremost trading nations. It is probably also true 
to say that taken together their resources (of land and mineral reserves, 
technical skills, and population) surpass those of any other combination. 
Against this mise en scene the conjuncture of the unusually high rates 
of economic expansion in general, and of mutual trade in particular 
which the Soviet Union and China! have achieved in recent years is of 
unique interest and importance. While prior to World War II neither 
country accounted for more than about one per cent. of the other’s 
total foreign trade, and such trading as did take place was of a localized 
frontier character, by 1957 China was conducting over 50 per cent. of 
her foreign commerce with the USSR, while the latter did between 
one-fifth and one-fourth of her total foreign trade with China. Plainly 
many complex factors must come within the purview of any student 
who sets out to analyse the course of development of Sino-Soviet 
economic relations in the past eight years: the importance of the 
congruous political systems of the two countries; the degree to which 
centrally planned economies are predisposed to mutual economic 
dependence; the influence exerted by the imposition (and recent 
relaxation) of the strategic embargo; the disparity between the stage 
of economic development of the USSR on the one hand and China on 
the other; the gradual integration of the Chinese economy into the 
communist area joint planning system (CEMA) and so forth. No such 
exhaustive investigation can be attempted here; but the publication of 
fuller statistical data this year does render possible the estimation of the 
salient magnitudes within the framework of which any final evaluation 


must be made.” 


Il 


The special characteristics of Sino-Soviet commodity trade are best 
appreciated when put in the perspective of the changing magnitude and 
composition of each country’s trade in the post-war period. From the 
following volume index of Soviet post-war trade, it is clear that the 
growth of trade with China has been part of the pronounced expansion 
of Soviet foreign trade turnover. 
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TABLE I 
Volume Index of Soviet Foreign Trade Turnover 
(1938==100) 
1946 ove és se <> <a 
1950s. ae - .. 254 
1955 59 ae ea -- 496 
1956. 557 


Source: Vneshnyaya torgovlya (Foreign Trade) 1957 no. 4 p. 18. 


Thus Soviet trade turnover, measured in constant prices, rose six-fold 
between 1938 and 1956. At the same time, as is common knowledge, 
the importance of the USA and Western Europe in Soviet trade 
rapidly diminished after the war, and the expansion of trade occurred 
with the communist states of Eastern Europe, and (after 1950) to an 
increasing extent, with China. 


TABLE II 
The Distribution of Soviet Foreign Trade 
(milliards of rubles) 
1946 1950 1955 19$6 
TOTAL 
Exports .. 2.6 72 13.9 14.7 
Imports... 3.1 $.8 12.2 14.4 
of which: 
with ETA 
Exports .. 1.5 6.0 11.1 11.2 
Imports .. 1.6 4.5 9.6 10.9 
with WTA 
Exports .. 12 $2 2.8 2< 
Imports .. 1.5 z.3 2.6 25 


ETA=Eastern Trading Area, comprising all communist states including Yugo- 


slavia. 


WTA=Western Trading Area, comprising the rest of the world. 


This redirection of Soviet trade necessitated a change in its composi- 
tion. The urgent requirement of the Soviet Union since the war has 
been for greater supplies of producer goods with which both to achieve 
the planned degree of internal economic expansion and, as the hub of 
the international communist economy or “second world market’, to 
meet the needs of the industrialization programmes of Eastern Europe 
and subsequently China. In virtually every year since the war the 
USSR has had a favourable balance of trade; the larger part of the 
export balance has been with the communist area, to which the 
Soviet Union has delivered increasing quantities of machinery and 
equipment, metals and fuel, while traditional Russian exports such as 
timber, grains and furs have declined in relative importance. 
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Taste III 
The Commodity Composition of Soviet Exports 
(percentages of total) 

1938 1955 1956 
Machinery and equipment 5.0 17.3 17.0 
Metals and metal products 1.6 12.5 14.8 
Ores and concentrates .. 2.2 33 3.5 
Fuel ae = si 8.8 9.5 11.7 
Timber and wood-pulp .. 20.3 §.0 4.4 

Textile raw materials and 
semi-manufactures ~ “2 10.0 9.0 
Furs 7 ra sf 9.4 1.1 1.1 
Grains a A i 21.3 8.2 6.2 


Two-thirds of pre-war Soviet exports consisted of raw materials, 
but by 1956 the proportion of raw materials in total exports had fallen 
to little more than one-third, while at the same time there had been a 
twenty-fold expansion of exports of machinery and equipment. 


TABLE IV 
The Structure of Soviet Exports of Machinery 
(millions of rubles) 
1938 1946 1950 1955 1956 
TOTAL .. iia is $1 I§I 850 2,396 2,497 
of which: , 
Industrial equipment 10 39 $51 1,671 1,799 
(including) 
complete installations — 23 94 1,107 1,198 
other industrial equip- 
ment en e 10 16 457 $64 601 
Transport equipment .. 38 106 237 463 482 
Tractors and agricultural 
equipment .. - 3 6 62 262 216 


A noteworthy development in the structure of Soviet machinery 
exports has been the increasingly great proportion of total exports in 
this category consisting of complete sets of equipment for industrial 
plant. These now account for over 50 per cent. of total exports of 
machinery and equipment, and in 1957 for 77 per cent. of exports of 
machinery to China. 

Parallel changes have occurred in the structure of Soviet imports 
since the war. Machinery and equipment imports have fallen from one- 
third of the total in 1938 to one-fourth in 1956, as Soviet industry 
began to satisfy domestic demand for machine tools, metallurgical 
equipment, and other types of industrial products. Imports of metals, 
fuel, and consumer goods have increased in relative importance, yet 
the USSR remains a net importer of machinery and equipment. 
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TABLE V 
The Commodity Composition of Soviet Imports 
(percentages) 
* 1938 1955 
Machinery and equipment “i % - 34.5 30.2 
(including) ships ee oe a 2.7 8.6 
Metals and metal products ae a Ne 25.4 6.7 
Ores and concentrates .. Me . te 2.7 8.2 
Fuel os a “8 - ‘i jn ‘1.2 8.2 
Rubber (natural) ” - “ it 3.5 1.3 
Textile raw materials and semi-manufactures . . 9.7 5.4 
Consumer goods and materials for their manu- 
facture .. - v Ms Si a 12.7 | 20.2 
Manufactured consumer goods .. er 1.0 4.8 
TABLE VI 
The Source of Soviet Machinery Imports 
(millions of rubles) 
1938 1946 1950 1955 
TOTAL a em és 376 877 1,252 3,701 
of which: 
from ETA es °F — 30 856 2,975 
from WTA... ss _ 847 396 726 
TaBLe VII 
The Structure of Soviet Machinery Imports 
(millions of rubles) 
1938 1946 1950 1955 
TOTAL Je iy xi 376 877 1,22 3,701 
of which: 
Industrial equipment 346 707 755 2,117 
Machine-tools .. ii 153 179 61 97 
Forge-press equipment 32 22 9 93 
Generating and electro-technical 
equipment .. Ee 33 231 270 625 
Rolling equipment .. 12 12 7 149 
Elevating and transport 
equipment .. “ 0.6 23 78 214 
Light industrial and food- 
processing equipment 4 4 49 322 
Chemical equipment .. 5 17 7 98 
Building equipment .. 0.4 = 7 103 
Pump-compressor equip- 
ment .. $e pes II 41 23 $0 
Railway rolling stock .. 0.2 13 296 460 
Shipping and equipment 28 25 115 1,055 


1956 
24.8 
8.4 


10.4 
7.1 
3-4 
6.0 


16.4 
9.5 


1956 
3,581 


2,665 
916 


1956 
3,581 


1,857 
II 
108 


416 
117 


192 
264 


86 
141 


46 
417 
1,217 
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As can be seen from Tables VI and VII, the bulk of Soviet imports 
of machinery derives from the communist area, and an increasingly 
large proportion consists of transportation equipment. With the gather- 
ing momentum of the programme for expanding the Soviet chemical 
industry, it may be expected that the returns for 1957 and subsequent 
years will show a much greater rate of growth in this sector; although 
there has been a marked increase in foreign purchases of ships, Mikoyan 
has indicated that this trend is unlikely to go much further. 

A large part of the increase in Soviet imports of consumer goods has 
consisted of textile fibres and fabrics, and foodstuffs, and China has been 
an important source of supply in all of these commodity classes. 
Global Soviet imports of wool rose from 23,000 tons in 1938 to 49,000 
tons in 1956; raw cotton imports rose during the same period from 
16,000 tons to $1,000 tons; grain imports from 129,000 tons to 493,000 
tons; rice imports from 40,000 tons to 638,000 tons; meat and meat 
products from 3,000 tons to 202,000 tons.* Towards the end of the 
Chinese FYP (1952-1957) the import of spun silk fabrics increased, 
while total imports of crude silk were stable. 


Tasre VIII 
Soviet Imports of Textile Fabrics 
(millions of metres) 

1946 1950 1955 1956 
Woollen fabrics .. via a“ = 0.3 6 II 18 
Silk fabrics = - Bs S 0.5 1.6 25 33 
Cotton fabrics... is - ™ 78 81 16 22 

Ready-made clothing and linen (millions 
rubles) .. a 2 ee ia 25 5 90 376 

Ill 


The problem of assessing the dynamics of the growth of post-war 
Chinese foreign trade is aggravated by the incompatibility of pre-war 
and post-war data, since the earlier separation of Manchuria and the 
fragmentation of the Chinese economy pose obstinate statistical difficul- 
ties. To a certain extent, however, this deficiency is not of central 
importance, for the low volume of pre-war Chinese trade turnover was 
a reflection of the absence of a unitary internal market. Apart from the 
active commercial activity of the Treaty Ports, the remaining foreign 
commerce of China was of a predominantly frontier character. Hence 
with the establishment of central planning and the unification of the 
economy, an increase in the volume of trade was to be expected. 
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TABLE IX 
Value Index of Chinese Foreign Trade 
(1950=100) 
Imports Exports Total Ratio 
Export: Import 

1950 se 100 100 100 49:51 
1951 ES 165 120 143 41:59 
19§2 re 176 135 156 42:58 
1953 - 216 173 195 43°57 
1954 es 209 199 204 48:52 
1955 - 286 242 265 45:55 
1956 i 250 274 262 $1:49 
1957 (target) .. 224 256 240 §2:48 


Source: ECAFE Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East 19$7 p. 103. 


By 1954 the value of Chinese foreign trade had doubled, and until 
1956 there was an unfavourable balance of trade. Probably the most 
important single feature of the value index is the relative contraction 
in the value of Chinese trade turnover which has occurred since 1955 
in conjunction with an emerging export surplus representing commod- 
ities delivered under credit arrangements with neighbouring and more 
distant (e.g. Albania and the Yemen) under-developed countries. In 
both 1956 and 1957 China extended more external credit than she 
received. 

Of special significance in the present context is the fact that Chinese 
trade with the Soviet Union has been most affected both by the 
expansion of global Chinese foreign trade turnover in the years 1950- 
1955, and its subsequent contraction. 


TABLE X 
The Distribution of Chinese Foreign Trade 
(percentages) 

USSR ETA WTA 
1950 os = ae | 26 74 
1951 - ee “a 38.5 61 39 
19$2 “ i a $1.5 72 28 
1953 5 ba ae $6.0 75 25 
1954 ie i ae oo 80 20 
1956 és a = 53-7 75.3 24.7 


Sources: M. I. Sladkovski Ocherki razvitiya vneshne-ekonomicheskikh otnoshenii Kitaya 
(Moscow 1953) pp. 279-80. 
Vneshnyaya torgovlya 1957 no. 4 p. 20. 
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During the first two years of the reconstruction of the Chinese 
economy the composition of imports changed radically. Foodstuffs, 
consumer goods (primarily textiles) and light engineering products fell 
to less than 10 per cent. of total imports, while producer goods and 
raw materials for industry amounted to over 90 per cent. of total 
imports, and to 97 per cent. of imports from the communist area. The 
structure of exports did not undergo so extensive a transformation. 
Agricultural produce—ranging from tea, silk and vegetable oils to 
cereals and hides—continues to dominate Chinese exports, although 
the proportion of non-ferrous and scarce metals in total exports— 
antimony, molybdenum, wolfram etc. has increased. Exports of pig 
iron and coking coal, which formerly went to Japan, are now exported 
to the USSR and Eastern Europe. In more recent years the production 
of a wider range of manufactured consumer goods has resulted in 
Chinese exports of radios, electrical equipment, textile machinery and 
other light industrial products.° 


IV 


The volume of Sino-Soviet trade had risen by over 50 per cent. 
between 1952 and 1956, but after 1954 when Chinese repayment of the 
initial Soviet credit of 1,200 million rubles began, Soviet imports 
from China began to grow at a greater rate than exports to China. In 
both 1956 and 1957 the USSR had an import balance of trade with 
China. 


TABLE XI 
(a) The Value of Sino-Soviet Trade 
(thousands of rubles at the 1950 ruble parity) 


Percentage of Percentage of 
Soviet total Soviet Soviet total Soviet Sino-Soviet 

Year exports exports imports imports turnover 
1913 < 100,375 1.8 263,651 5.4 364,026 
1927-28 85,319 3.0 1$7,753 4-7 243,072 
1937 st 26,699 $2 30,741 2.8 $7,440 
1947 _ 306,300 11.9 320,700 8.1 627,000 
1950 Fs I,§5§2,800 21.6 765,100 13.1 2,317,900 
IQSI a 1,905,100 — 1,327,700 — 3,232,800 
19§2 oe 2,200,100 = 1,655,000 a= 3,855,100 
1953 s 2,822,000 _ 1,898,960 4,720,960 
1954 ss 3,037,200 = 2,313,400 on 5,350,600 
1955 ++ 2,969,500 21.3 2,574,000 21.0 $543,500 
1956 as 2,932,100 19.9 3,056,000 21.1 5,988,100 


19§7 i. 2,176,000 13.1 2,953,000 18.0 §,129,000 
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(b) Value Index of Sino-Soviet Trade 
(1952==100) 
Soviet Soviet Total 
Year exports imports turnover 
1950 x oe 71 46.5 60 
1951 ake ox 86.5 81 84 
1952 _ 100 100 100 


1953 a ne 128.3 114.7 122.5 
1954 = < 138 140.0 138.8 
1955 re ie 135 155.5 143.8 
1956 oa — "133 184.5 155.4 
1957 + “ 98.5 177.4 133 


Sources: M. I. Sladkovski Ocherki ekonomicheskikh otnoshenii SSSR s Kitayem (Moscow 
1957) PP. 359-60. 
Razvitiye ekonomiki stran narodnoi demokratii Azii (Vneshtorgizdat, Moscow 
1957) pp. 175 et seq. 
Vneshnyaya torgovlya 1957 no. 10 pp. 1-6. 
Vneshnyaya torgovlya 1958 no. § pp. 2-5. 


Even when allowance is made for the 8 per cent. downward revision 
of the Chinese foreign trade plan for 1957, the decline in the value of 
Soviet exports to less than the 1952 level is remarkable. Up to a point 
this reduction may be the reflection of higher Chinese domestic output, 
but it is probable that other pressures—such as the increased Soviet 
commitments to such under-developed countries as India and Egypt 
for the supply of producer goods—necessitated the contraction of 
exports to China. In 1957 about 50 per cent. of total Soviet exports to 
China consisted of machinery and equipment, of which almost four- 
fifths were sets of complete plant installations. 

(On 12 October 1954 a newagreement was reached between the USSR 
and China providing for a Soviet credit of 520 million rubles—princi- 
pally to finance Soviet exports in connection with the construction of 
I5 new industrial enterprises and the expansion of supplies of equip- 
ment for a further 141 enterprises already under construction with 
Soviet assistance. A further agreement reached on 7 April 1956 provided 
for Soviet assistance to China in the construction of an additional $5 
industrial enterprises involving disbursements for equipment and tech- 
nical services amounting to 2.5 milliard rubles. The plant in question 
range from iron and steel foundries, non-ferrous metal combines, 
engineering factories (e.g. the automobile plant in Changchun) to 
electricity generating stations and petroleum refineries. By the close 
of 1957, 67 of these enterprises had commenced production.) 

The Chinese drive to expand the communications network led to a 
much higher rate of liquid fuel consumption during the first FYP than 








Tasie XII 





Soviet Exports to China 
1950 1951 1952 1953 
Million Million Million Million 
Product rubles % rubles % mbles % mbles ° 
Total i 1,552.8 100 1,905.1 100 2,200.1 100 2,822 10 
of which: 
Machinery and equipment 165.3 10.6 430.6 22.6 609.4 27.7 650.2 2 
of which completely 
equipped plant (4) (0.2) (128.9) (6.8) (145.7) (6.6) (180.3) (1 
Iron and steel 80.3 5.2 199.8 10.5 265.6 12.1 290.3 1 
Non-ferrous metals 12.3 0.8 66.3 3.5 Gs R79 $3.8 
Cables ; 26.3. «1.7 ne 11.8 0.5 76: 4 
Petroleum products 44.6 2.9 155.7 8&2 1201 5.9 178.5 | 
Chemicals .. 26.5 1.8 64.1 3.4 39.7. 1.8 26.7 
Paper 16.2 1.0 44.5 2.3 66.3 3.0 35-7 
Cotton 6.7 0.4 44.8 2.4 — —_ _ - 
Textile fabrics 14.9 0.96 $59.2 3.4 13 0.6 = ae 
Sugar 17.5 1.1 11.8 = 0.6 9.8 0.4 ha. 6 
TABLE XIV 
Soviet Imports from China 
1950 1951 1952 1953 
Million Million Million Million 
Product rubles % rubles % rubles % mbles ° 
Total as fe is 765.1 100 1,327.7 100 1,655.0 100 1,898.9 10 
of which: a Be ; 
Foodstuffs (raw materials) 268.5 35.1 345.1 26 499.3. 30.2 489 2 
Foodstuffs ie - 86.8 11.3 92 6.9 229 13.8 355 1 
Non-ferrous metals, alloys 
and concentrates ‘ 81.8 10.7 183.2 13.8 202.2 17.7 403 2 
Textile raw materials and 
semi-manufactures 67.9 89 121 ot 654 p84 252 1 
Textile products ~_— — “23 8644 $9.2 3.6 69 
Other agricultural raw 
materials . . 39.7. 5.2 68.3 5.1 125.5 7.6 70 
Chemicals .. 58 0.8 5-1 0.4 9.5 0.6 p.a. r 
TABLE XV 
Comparative Stages of Economic Development of USS 
USSR 
Unit of 1955 1956 1957 1960 
Product Measurement (Plan) 
Steel Million metric tons 45.3 48.6 $1.0 68.3 
Petroleum Million metric tons 70.8 83.8 98.3 135 
Coal Million metric tons 391.3 429 463 $93 
Electricity Milliard Kwh 170.1 192 209.5 320 
Machine tools 1,000 units 117.8 121.3 130.9 200 
Cotton fabrics Million metres 5,904 $452 $595 7,270 
Grain Million metric tons 108 130 n.a. 180 
Cattle ~ Million head 67.1 70.4 n.a. n.a. 
Sheep and goats . . Million head 142.6 145.7 n.a. n.a. 
Pigs Million head §2.2 56.4 n.a. n.a. 


hina 


1953 1954 1955 1956 
Million Million Million Million 
rubles % bles % mbles % wmbles % 


2,822 100 3,037.2 100 2,069.5 100 2,932.1 100 
650.2 23 795.5 26.2 804.4 30.1 1,218.9 41.6 


(180.3) (6.4) (372.3) (12.3) (542.1) (18.3) (867.8) (29.3) 
290.3 10.3 351.6 11.6 321.1 11 249.5 8.5 
$3.8 1.9 88.5 2.9 $1.0 1.7 72.5 2.4 
16.5 0.6 13.0 0.5 4.7 0.2 4.8 0.2 
178.5 6.3 180.1 5-9 316.1 10.6 344.0 11.7 
26.7 0.9 33.3 1.1 24.8 0.8 19.4 0.4 
35-7 1.3 25.0 0.8 28.8 1.0 22.6 0.8 
_ 49.5 1.6 38.7 1.3 ma. na. 


£7 0.1 6.5 0.2 _ — — — 
Nn.a. n.a. n.a. N.a. n.a. n.a. na. n.a. 
China 
1953 1954 1955 1956 
Million Million Million Million 


rubles % rubles % mbless % mbles % 
1,898.9 100 2,313.4 100 2,574.0 100 3,056.9 100 


489 25.7. 463 20 475 18.5 $09.4 16.6 
355 18.7 $04 025.7 652 = -25.3 727.8 23.8 


403 21.3 427 18.5 474 18.4 $03.6 16.5 


232 12:2 22a 9.5 238 9.2 234.2 7.7 
69 3.6 149 6.4 234 9.1 376.6 12.3 


70 3.7 9 43 107 4.3 103.0 3.4 


pa. n.a. as. 2 aa. mA. am 86s. 
nent of USSR and China 
China 
1960 1955 1956 1957 1962 
(Plan) (Plan) 
68.3 2.85 4.47 §.24 12 
135 0.966 1.16 1.44 5—6 
593 93.6 105.9 123.9 230 
320 12.3 16.6 19.0 44 
200 13.7 26.0 29.1 60—65 
7,270 4,120 na. n.a. n.a. 
180 183.9 192.5 194.7 252 
Na. 65.95 87.67 84.27 90 
na. 84.2 92.13 97.69 170 


n.a. 87.9 84.11 125 220 
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could be met from domestic production (which rose from less than 
half a million tons of crude petroleum in 1952 to almost one and a 
half million in 1957).° In consequence there was a steep increase in 
Soviet exports of petroleum and petroleum products. 


Taste XIII 


Soviet Petroleum Exports to China 
(thousands of tons) 


1950 1957 
Petrol 9 ih 70.9 $73-1 
Kerosene oe ss 36.9 372.8 
Diesel fuel .. - 14.0 380.2 
Lubricants .. i 22.5 95.3 
Crude petroleum .. 38.9 380.4 


Source: Vneshnyaya torgovlya 1958 no. § p. 4. 


Since household electricity is not yet widespread in China, the im- 
portation of larger quantities of kerosene for lamp-oil released supplies 
of edible vegetable oils for export. Although it is planned to expand 
Chinese domestic output of petroleum and derivatives to about 5-6 
million tons by 1962, it is highly probable that Soviet exports in this 
category will continue to grow. 

The range of Soviet imports from China now comprises 400 distinct 
commodities—the majority of which are raw materials. Imports of 
pig iron, zinc, lead, sulphur, magnesite, coal, wolfram and molyb- 
denum concentrates have all increased, and the proportion of agri- 
cultural raw materials and foodstuffs in total Soviet imports from 
China fell from 71.6 per cent. in 1950 to 46.8 per cent. in 1957. The 
share of nel consumer goods rose in the same period from 
about 1 per cent. to 22 per cent. in 1957, and consisted principally of 
clothing and footwear. There has been a reduction in imports of 
agricultural raw materials and a corresponding increase in imports of 
conserved fruit and meat (see Table XIV). 


V 

Inspection of the relative economic stages of development attained 
by the USSR and China does not suggest that if economic considera- 
tions alone were the determining factors, the volume of mutual trade 
would continue to grow at the same rate as that obtaining from 1950 
to 1956. The principal target of Chinese planners is to surpass the 
volume of British industrial output within fifteen years; but, as can be 
seen from Table XV, even the fulfilment of the targets for 1962 (end 
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of the second FYP) would still leave a considerable lee-way between 
the stages of economic development attained in the USSR and China. 
Isolated by the strategic embargo and the international situation from 
Japan and the United States as suppliers of capital goods, the Chinese 
government has been obliged to seek supplies from the USSR which 
itself, however, imports capital goods on a large scale. The USSR is 
devoting an increasing proportion of total investment to the expansion 
of heavy industry in Soviet Central Asia while China, in pursuit of her 
policy of diversifying the location of industry and in exploiting the 
previously neglected raw-material resources of the North West, plans 
to build up her industry in those regions adjacent to the USSR. At 
present, a large proportion of Soviet imports from China is utilized in 
the Central Asian Republics. To the extent that there are sound 
economic grounds for the further expansion of this trade, the decline 
in Sino-Soviet trade turnover in 1957 may be temporary. On the 
other hand, the agricultural commodities which constitute the bulk of 
Soviet imports from China, are of comparatively low priority to 
Soviet planners, and are also offered by those under-developed 
countries with which the USSR has greatly expanded her trade in the 
past four or five years. Consequently prima facie the elasticity of 
Chinese demand for Soviet exports is much less than that of Soviet 
demand for Chinese exports. How far this disproportion in demand 
elasticities, and the capacity of the USSR to meet China’s requirements 
militates to the economic advantage or disadvantage of either side will, 
of course, depend on the terms of trade, on which data is still deficient. 
But in the absence of any other complete explanation of the sudden 
contraction in the volume of Soviet exports to China in 1957, it is at 
least reasonable to assume that the new Trade and Navigation Agree- 
ment reached between the USSR and China on 24 April 1958 will 
have been approached with caution from the Soviet side. And it may be 
that Chinese planners regarded the drastic truncation of the strategic 
embargo list as no less than providential. 

N. B. Scott 
Glasgow 


1 Throughout what follows, ‘China’ is used to refer to mainland China. 

2 The fuller statistical information on the volume and composition of Soviet exports and 
imports, foreshadowed at the XX Congress, became available somewhat belatedly in May 1958, 
with the issue of Vneshnyaya torgovlya (Foreign Trade) 1958 no. 4, devoted to the fortieth 
anniversary of the creation of the Soviet Monopoly of Foreign Trade (22 April 1918). In a lengthy 
article by G. Rubinstein, A. Fokin and V. Azov entitled “The Foreign Trade of the Soviet Union 
after World War II’ much new information is given on the development and composition of 
Soviet post-war trade. The issue also contains rather less informative material on changes in the 
organization of the foreign trade monopoly, and on the international payments of the USSR. 
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Unless otherwise specified, the tabular data in the present article is derived from the following 
sources:—Vneshnyaya torgovlya 1958 no. 4; the statistical supplement to Vneshnyaya torgovlya 1958 
no. § entitled “Vneshnyaya torgovlya SSSR za 1956 god’ (The Foreign Trade of the USSR in 
1956) in which the volume, direction, commodity composition and value of Soviet exports and 
imports by country for 1955 and 1956 are given in detail; and on Sino-Soviet trade—M. I. Slad- 
kovski Ocherki ekonomicheskikh otnoshenii SSSR s Kitayem (Vneshtorgizdat, Moscow 1957) pp. 293 
et seq. 

> In an interview with the German newspaper correspondent F. Reuter, published in Vnesh- 
nyaya torgovlya 1958 no. §. 

* Vueshnyaya torgovlya 1958 no. § p. 4. 

5 The Sunday Times of 3 August 1958 reports the former Japanese prime minister, Mr. Yoshida, 
as saying that China is now marketing the following variety of goods throughout South-east 
Asia at prices from 15 to 40 per cent. lower than Japanese prices and on credit terms extending 
over four months compared with Japan’s normal two-month terms: yarn, grey sheeting, cotton 
prints, newsprint, cement, steel, window glass, bicycles, sewing machines, and consumer goods 
ranging from fountain pens to vacuum flasks. 

© Vneshnyaya torgovlya 1958 no. $. 








PILNYAK AND THE DEATH OF FRUNZE 


In the course of my work on Soviet history of the 1920s I have come 
across a (so far as I know) hitherto unrecorded bibliographical curiosity 
—the existence of two different issues of Novy mir 1926 no. 5 (May). 
The first issue can be found in the Bibliothé¢que de Documentation 
Internationale Contemporaine, Paris; the second issue in the Widener 
Library of Harvard University and in the Hoover Library of Stanford 
University. Other libraries possessing sets of Novy mir for 1926 may 
care to check which issue is included in their set. 

The first issue contains (pp. 5-33) a story by Boris Pilnyak entitled 
Povest nepogashennoi luny. The item carries a dedication to Voronski, 
the editor of Krasnaya nov (where most of Pilnyak’s stories appeared), 
and a prefatory note by Pilnyak dated 28 January 1926 in the following 
terms: 


The plot of this story suggests the idea that the occasion and the 
material for writing it was provided by the death of M. V. Frunze. 
I scarcely knew Frunze personally, and was hardly acquainted 
with him, having seen him perhaps twice. I do not know the real 


circumstances of his death, and they are not very important for 
me, since reportage about the death of the People’s Commissar 
for War was no part of the purpose of my story. I consider it 
necessary to inform the reader of all this so that the reader may 
not look in it for genuine facts and living persons. 


The story was a thinly disguised account of the circumstances of the 
death of Frunze, the People’s Commissar for War, following a surgical 
operation undergone as the result of a decision by the party central 
committee. Even details are reproduced. Frunze died on 31 October 
1925; Pilnyak’s hero dies as the first snow is falling. This story evidently 
incurred official anger, and led to the withdrawal of the issue of Novy 
mir containing it and to the substitution of another. The second issue 
contains no trace of Pilnyak’s story and prints on pp. 7-73 a story by 
Aleks. Sytin entitled Strada Allakha: the rest of the issue appears to be 
identical. . 
The withdrawal of the first issue did not, however, obviate the need 
for an apology; and Novy mir 1926 no. 6 (June) presents a curious 
appearance. The cover lists the contents of the preceding number, 
Pilnyak’s story having disappeared and been replaced by Sytin’s. But 
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on p. 184 was printed rather inconspicuously a letter from Voronski of 
the following tenour: 


In the fifth number of the journal Novy mir was printed a tale of 
Boris Pilnyak A Tale of the Unextinguished Moon. Although the 
preface to the tale contains an intimation that the subject is not 
the death of Comrade Frunze, the whole factual milieu, certain details 
etc. point to the opposite conclusion. The tale conveys to the 
reader the conviction that thecircumstancesof the death of the‘army 
commander’, the hero of the tale, correspond to the real circum- 
stances and facts surrounding the death of comrade Frunze. Such 
a portrayal of a profoundly sad and tragic event is not only a 
crude distortion of it, which is highly insulting to the memory of 
comrade Frunze, but also a malicious slander on our VKP(b). 

The tale is dedicated to me. In view of the fact that such a 
dedication is in the highest degree insulting to me as a communist, 
and might cast a shadow on my party reputation, I declare that I 
reject this dedication with disgust. 


This was followed by an editorial note (the editors of Novy mir at this 
time were Lunacharski, Polonski, and Skvortsov-Stepanov) : 


In publishing comrade Voronski’s letter, the editors fully 
associate themselves with his opinion. The editors consider the 
publication of Pilnyak’s tale in Novy mir a flagrant and gross 
error. 


Then, six months later, Novy mir 1927 no. 1 p. 256 printed a letter 
dated 25 November 1926 from Pilnyak himself: 


In the May issue of Novy mir appeared my Tale of the Unextin- 
guished Moon, and in the June issue was printed a letter of comrade 
Voronski in which he describes the tale as ‘a malicious slander on 
the VKP(b)’. In an editorial note appended to the letter the editors 
‘consider the publication of Pilnyak’s tale in Novy mir a flagrant 
and gross error’. 

Now, having returned from abroad, where I was cut off from 
the USSR, and having re-established the conditions in which the 
tale was written, I find it necessary to make the following state- 
ment: Not taking into account the external circumstances, I 
never expected that this tale would play into the hands of the 
small-minded counter-revolutionary and would be used in a 
disgusting way to harm the party; I did not for a single moment 
suppose that I was writing a malicious slander. I now see that I 
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committed grievous errors not perceived by me when I was 
writing; I now know that much written by me in the tale consists 
of malicious inventions. I therefore add my opinion to that of the 
editors, and consider both the writing and the printing of the Tale of 
the Unextinguished Moon a great error. 


Finally, in 1927 a separate edition of A Tale of the Unextinguished 
Moon was published in Sofia, no doubt without Pilnyak’s consent. A 
few unimportant passages in the original are omitted for no apparent 
reason. The edition contains only two additions: a sub-title The Murder 
of a Military Commander, and a short prefatory note explaining that, 
while Pilnyak had disclaimed any connexion between his story and 
the death of Frunze, it was evidently inspired by current rumours that 
Frunze had been ‘poisoned with chloroform at the order of a higher 
authority’. A copy of this edition is in the British Museum. 


E. H. Carr 
Cambridge 


My thanks for supplying information about the issue of Novy mir 
in the Hoover Library are due to Mrs. Olga Gankin, of the Hoover 
Library and Institute, Stanford, California. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Mark G. Field, Doctor and Patient in Soviet Russia. Harvard University 
Press. London: Oxford University Press, 1958. xviii+-266 pp. 4os. 


Ir must have been difficult for the author, a layman, to feel satisfied 
after only a five week visit to Russia in 1956—supplemented, it is 
true, by careful study of the replies to questionnaires submitted to 
displaced Russian citizens in Munich and New York and fortified by 
the resources of the Russian Research Center at Harvard—that he 
was really able to present an authentic picture of Doctor and Patient 
in Soviet Russia; it is perhaps more difficult for a reviewer innocent of 
first-hand experience of conditions there to deal faithfully with the 
author’s efforts. Yet, there is much of interest in this book, which is 
avowedly a study of the sociology of the medical profession, not a 
study of Soviet medicine or an attempt to assess its techniques. 

In Russia, as in Scotland, there was a considerable expansion of all 
medical resources after the middle of the nineteenth century. As far 
back as 1886 Ekk had urged the need to reduce prevailing high mor- 
tality rates, chiefly on grounds economic rather than humanitarian; 
the average expectation of life at that time was 29 years in Russia as 
compared with $3 in England, and he pointed out that in terms of 
production the Englishman would have 35 years of useful work and 
the Russian only 11; about two-thirds of Russians died without 
having earned a living, ‘without having repaid their debt to society’, 
and he drew the moral that the more spent on health, the better for 
the people. In 1870 there were 610 zemstvo (district) physicians; in 
1910, 3,100. A law (not very effective) had been passed in 1866 requiring 
one hospital bed to be provided by employers for every 100 workers, 
but only after 1905 were hospital funds established, largely after the 
pattern of the German insurance system. While there were 1.5 hospital 
beds per 10,000 inhabitants in 1870, there were more than three times 
as many in 1910; the hospital was the focal point of health activity. 
In 1896 only 8.3% of the total zemstvo budget went on health, in 1912, 
26%; but conditions were very uneven, much depending on local 
initiative. 

When the Bolsheviks took power in 1917 the very existence of 
the regime was threatened by deteriorating health conditions, aggra- 
vated by lack of medical personnel, supplies and facilities. Epidemic 
prevalence was high, especially of typhus fever: Lenin himself said 
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in 1919 that ‘either the louse defeats socialism or socialism defeats the 
louse’. Recognizing that in the prevailing circumstances medical care, 
and especially public health, would have to be centrally directed, 
financed by the government, the medical profession had already set 
up a Central Medical Sanitary Council, doubtless hoping as a corporate 
group to retain some measure of supervision and control of the service: 
but under the new regime all but a handful of Bolshevik physicians 
came to be regarded as members of the former ‘exploiting’ classes and 
as such they found themselves sharing the fate of the “bourgeois 
intellectuals’ in the workers’ State. The medical profession was mo- 
bilized for State service and private practice, in large part, disappeared; 
during the early years, strong emphasis was placed on public, preventive 
and anti-epidemic measures, rather than on curative medicine. In the 
field of medical education there were important innovations. The 
medical faculties came to be dominated by Party and Young Com- 
munist League Organizations which, while trying to improve living 
conditions of students and to help those who lagged in their studies, 
used their power to interfere with the teaching process and, in effect, 
ran the faculties along lines imposed by the party; in the 1920s the 
medical faculties were separated from the universities and transferred 
into vocational medical institutes under the control of the Health 
Commissariat. In 1944 the medical curriculum was extended to six 
years, the sixth year to be devoted primarily to the acquisition of a 
specialty, but in 1955 it was decided to concentrate on the training of 
general practitioners, leaving them the choice to specialize later. 
In the new six year curriculum introduced in 1945-46, there were no 
less than 250 hours set aside for ‘political studies’, as against, for instance, 
216 for biology and parasitology, and 213 for general surgery. But 
of more recent years the emphasis on ideology appears to have been 
toned down and the general standard of teaching raised. In the early 
days a determined effort was made to increase the proportion of medical 
students drawn from peasant stock and ‘humble’ homes, but this was 
not altogether successful and it appears that physicians continue to be 
recruited, in the main, from the middle and ‘white collar’ classes. 

In early 1956 there were in Russia 310,175 doctors, 16 per 10,000 
of the population—a 15-fold increase since 1917. Each city or urban 
area is divided into medical districts of approximately 4-5000 in- 
habitants, sometimes more. Every health district has a health centre or 
dispensary, the first link in the individual’s socialized health service 
and his port of entry to medical care. But not all the people in the cities 
are assigned to district medical centres, for industrial and other enter- 
prises that employ more than a certain minimum number of workers 
are required to maintain medical facilities of their own; the larger the 
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enterprise, the more elaborate its medical institutions. In the country- 
side the system is not so complete or so ambitious. Here again there 
is division into medical districts, but hospitals are usually found only 
in the population or administrative centres and often they are under- 
staffed and ill-equipped. The district hospital supervises a series of 
health stations, maternity homes and creches located throughout its 
territory. The staffing of rural districts with medical personnel has 
always presented difficulty. There are three broad allocative methods— 
spontaneous placement, incentive placement and forcible (or adminis- 
trative) assignment. Russian doctors show little enthusiasm for work 
in the backwoods, which is not altogether surprising; the supply of 
physicians motivated to “go to the people’ has run dry, partly, doubtless, 
because of comparative lack of medical facilities, partly because of the 
difficulty of getting back to more congenial centres. Until 1942 rural 
salaries were lower than urban; though the position has now been 
reversed, the incentive is not sufficient to stimulate a flow of doctors 
to the periphery. It is a frequent official complaint that young doctors 
have been too successful in escaping assignment to go to work in rural 
areas. Responsibility for distribution of medical manpower (and 
women power, for 76° of Russian doctors are women though four- 
fifths of those holding ‘high rank’ are men) has been turned over to 
the directors of the medical institutes, “who must arrange for the timely 
arrival of new specialists to their assigned posts’. One result of the 
difficulty of enticing doctors to country areas is that it has been neces- 
sary to retain in such districts the feldsher system, using poorly-trained, 
unqualified physicians’ assistants, who do not always welcome the 
arrival of a qualified doctor. 

Certainly the work of the Russian doctor does not lack supervision. 
It is under the scrutiny of persons and organizations that may have 
little comprehension or sympathy for the subtleties and difficulties 
that surround professional care; ‘the doctor patient relationship’ has 
expanded to the three-cornered relationship of physician, patient and 
the State. The main task of the Medsantrud (Medical Workers’ Union) 
is “to enlist the support of the physician behind the policies of the 
regime and to control him in all phases of his professional activities’ ; 
the Union must strive to improve the doctor’s work, as by meetings 
for ‘scrutiny’. The Trade Unions, being responsible for the payment 
of wages to workers who are temporarily disabled, constantly watch 
the physician’s work to make sure that he acts ‘responsibly’ in issuing 
sickness certificates. In addition, any dissatisfied patient can complain 
to the Ministry of Health about his medical care, or, doubtless to the 
greater consternation of Authority, he can write to the newspapers 
about his grievances. Many of the Soviet doctors’ troubles must 
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centre round the certification of incapacity. for work. Only official- 
appointed doctors can issue certificates of incapacity and the individual 
sleviicion can only certify for a limited period of time (up to ten days); 
after that the case is reviewed by a Medical Board. In questions of 
certification, the doctor is apt to be in perpetual conflict with the law. 
Malingering is not unknown, and, apart from that, the doctor is 
under considerable administrative pressure to keep people at work. 

One interesting section of the book deals with the views of dis- 
placed persons on the relative merits of the medical systems operating 
in Russia, Germany and America. Of those interviewed in Munich, 
three out of four preferred the German to the Soviet system of medical 
care, but of those interviewed in New York, three out of every four 
preferred the Soviet system to the American. In New York the dis- 
placed person, insecure and frightened, was dismayed at what he re- 
garded as the American physician’s exaggerated concern about his 
fee; as one put it, ‘in the Soviet Union the doctor is a slave of the 
State . . . in America he is the slave of the dollar’. Those who preferred 
the Soviet system did so primarily because it was accessible to all and 
was ‘free’; the really important thing was the ability to have a phy- 
sician—any physician—at the time he was needed. Their quarrel with 
the Soviet medical system was not with the blueprint, but rather with 
the way the blueprint was implemented and the fact that both the 
system and its physicians were often harnessed to the needs of the 
regime rather than to those of ‘the people’. 

THOMAS FERGUSON 

Glasgow 


‘Law in Eastern Europe’: A series of publications issued by the Docu- 
mentation Office for East-European Law. Edited by Z. Szirmai. 
University of Leyden. No. 1, Leyden 1958. 


THERE is certainly room for a new periodical specializing in the law of 
the communist countries. The opportunities available in the West for 
the publication of articles on Soviet law are either, like this journal, 
sociological in character and hence little suitable for the publication of 
material too technical for the non-lawyer’s perusal, or restricted by 
the small attention devoted to Soviet law within the field of Com- 
parative Law— itself one of the most neglected fields of legal studies. 
The first issue of the publication reviewed does not yet allow a judge- 
ment to be madeon the question whetheritis likely to fill the existing gap. 

N. S. Timasheff’s article on The Procurators’ Office in the USSR 
is rather a sketch which omits whole periods and fails to use the ample 
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available material on the application of the law of 1955, to the contents 
of which the author’s main attention is devoted. Z. Szirmai’s paper on 
Res Judicata in the Law of the USSR is a technical study on a much 
neglected issue of comparative law; unhappily, however, the com- 
parative element is restricted to the formulation of the article’s basic 
approach, i.e. the question of whether a certain principle widely 
accepted in Western law is accepted in Soviet law (certainly it is not), 
without an investigation of the way in which the problems tackled in 
the USSR by way of judicial ‘inspection’ are tackled in other legal 
systems, and without discussing the all-important question of how the 
Soviet procedure is applied in practice. To explain the institution, 
albeit even partly, by ‘the emergence in Soviet Russia of a new class 
of litigants who have not yet learned to admit defeat’ amounts to 
neglecting the basic concepts of Soviet law, which is not conceived 
as a kind of society game or as an opportunity for the exercise of the 
lawyer’s skill; Soviet lew presupposes the existence of an objective and 
attainable truth short of the achievement of which no legal dispute 
can be regarded as finally closed. To regard the procedure as a device 
by which, through its control of the prokuror, ‘the dictatorship has the 
whole judiciary in its grip’ surely amounts to a neglect of the extent 
to which the judiciary, including its lowest links, is party-controlled. 
Timasheff makes the opposite mistake by describing the lower links of 
the prokuratura as instruments of the local party organizations; when 
the prokuratura was established, Lenin secured its organization as a fully 
centralized body precisely in order to prevent the emergence of. par- 
ticular ‘Kazan’ or ‘Kaluga’ law (Lenin, Sochineniya, vol. XXXII p. 328). 

If the issue is defined as one of ‘dictatorship’ (i.e. presumably com- 
munist party rule) versus some undefined antithesis, there is nothing 
to argue about the Soviet judiciary or the prokuratura: Soviet lawyers 
would be the first to acknowledge that both are instruments of the 
regime. If, however, we treat Soviet Law as a living social institution 
intended to dispense justice according to the needs of the society 
which it serves, it needs institutional correctives against possible error. 
A certain stage in the development of the dictatorship was associated 
with large-scale miscarriages of justice and paralysed, for a time, the 
institutional correctives available in those years; its further evolution 
has required the strengthening of those correctives and the mass- 
revision of judgements which are unjust according to the standards of 
Soviet society itself (but Mr. Szirmai does not even mention with 
which issues the majority of retrials carried out during the last three 
years were concerned). 

G. Kuypers’ article on Social Insurance in the Soviet Union gives 
an extensive survey of the Pension Law of 1956 (a full translation of 
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which is given) and its implications; it could have gained still more in 
informative value if the new monthly of the Ministry of Pensions 
(Sotsialnoye obespecheniye) had been used to illustrate the working of 
the law. J. D. Korevaar’s article Le Droit des Transports par Chemin 
de fer en URSS treats an important aspect of Soviet law which, for 
the reasons mentioned in the opening of this review, has been much 
neglected up to now. Because of the pioneer character of every article 
on the subject it might be unfair to engage in criticism—which in this 
case too would lead to an appeal to the author not to restrict himself 
to the study of general enactments but to describe, on the basis of the 
now fairly ample case-materials, how the principles are applied. A 
vast amount of Soviet materials is now becoming available in the West: 
the pity is that only a few western students are qualified to use them and 
that some of these (including the present reviewer) ration their readings 
in accordance with what can reasonably be submitted to their audience. 
A publication like the one under review enjoys the benefit that nothing 
is too technical for its audience; it could render great service to the 
extension of comparative law studies (and indirectly also to the study 
of Soviet society) if it would concentrate on issues on which specialized 
lawyers, all ideologies left aside, are competent. 


R. SCHLESINGER 


Germany and the Revolution in Russia, 1915-18. Documents from the 
Archives of the German Foreign Ministry, edited by Z. A. B. 
Zeman. Oxford University Press, 1958. xxiii+152 pp., 25s. 


Ir has been, and still is, a cardinal axiom of the German General Staff 
to avoid war on two fronts. Accordingly the Wilhelmstrasse, prior to 
1914, strove to prevent an East-West coalition from being effectively 
directed against the Reich. When these efforts were frustrated by the 
intervention of Britain, all hope was pinned on a knock-out blow in 
France. As this hope faded into the September mists on the Marne and 
died in November at Ypres, strenuous attempts were made to neutra- 
lize Russia. The failure to achieve a decision in that theatre inaugurated 
the drive to divide Germany’s enemies, in order that, in the words of 
Zimmermann, the Under-Secretary of State, “we may conclude an 
early separate peace with one or the other’. 

The capitals most likely to be susceptible to these approaches were 
Paris and, above all, Petrograd where the reactionary coteries and 
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certain business interests connected with Germany gravitated towards 
Berlin. From February 1915 to February 1917, various notables ranging 
from the Duke of Hesse and Prince Max of Baden to the bankers 
Manus and Warburg, from the steel magnate Stinnes to Admiral 
Tirpitz, the ex-Chancellor Biilow and Danish, Swedish and Spanish 
royalty schemed surreptitiously with the Empress, the Court lady 
Vasilchikova (see the present writer’s Studies in Secret Diplomacy, 
Allen & Unwin, London 1957), the War Minister Sukhomlinov, 
the diplomat Giers, the Vice-President of the Duma Protopopov, 
a creature of Rasputin’s, and other Russians in intrigues to detach 
Nicholas II from his Allies. Foiled, but undaunted, by the fall of the 
Tsar, the Chancellor Bethmann, in the Reichstag, went out of his 
way to dispel the assumption that his country wished to restore the 
old regime in Russia and, in particular, that as far back as 1905 William 
II had promised to support his fellow sovereign against revolution. 
Berlin and Vienna, it was ‘said publicly, were anxious to help the 
Russian people to escape from the troubles brought upon them by 
the Romanovs. In March and April 1917, the Hohenzollerns in 
conclave with the Habsburgs were discussing the terms whereby 
the new Republic could be tempted into peace. But already on 21 
March, the Minister in Copenhagen, Brockdorff-Rantzau, reported 
that ‘the men at present in power [in Petrograd] . . . wished to continue 
the War . . . ’. Milyukov and Guchkov reaffirmed the treaties and 
commitments secretly entered into by their predecessors with Britain 
and France. This ominous news decided the Wilhelmstrasse to stake 
everything on the achievement of its ends in Russia through direct 
contact with the Socialists who were pledged to a cessation of hostilities. 
It is this decision which forms the pivot of the volume under review. 

The purpose of this collection of documents, according to the 
Editor, ‘is to give a picture of the policy of the Imperial German 
Government towards the revolution in Russia and also of some of the 
information available to that Government on which the policy was 
based’. In this he succeeds so well, and adds so many other useful 
touches to his canvas, that criticism would be carping. One might 
regret that, instead of carrying the story to its dramatic climax in 
November 1918, he cuts it short, no matter how effectively, in June. 
One might query the validity of his introductory statement that ‘the 
aims of the Imperial Government and of the left wing of the Russian 
revolutionaries coincided to a high degree’, or his assertion on p. 23 
that the German Manifesto on Poland in November 1916 destroyed all 
prospects of an understanding with the old order in Russia, whereas 
the confidential parleys actually continued until three months later. 
One might also mention the curious misspelling of such names as 
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Kautsky, Jaurés, Respublika, and so forth. But it is more in tune with 
the merits of this publication to record the care which Dr. Zeman has 
bestowed upon his numerous and richly informative notes, the ex- 
cellence of the translation and, chiefly, his painstaking industry in 
extracting a wealth of material from the huge and unwieldy German 
files. In the absence of any Russian evidence, this slender book packs 
an exciting episode hitherto known only in outline with vital facts. 

The documents also shed flickers of fresh light on the policy of the 
Entente in Russia in May and June 1917, the Bolshevik attitude to 
the West, the diplomatic intimacy between Germany and Sweden, the 
international ramifications of the struggle of the Socialist Revolu- 
tionaries against Lenin, Branting’s opposition to an early peace, 
aspects of Radek and Rakovski which reappeared in the Moscow 
trials of the thirties, and last but not least the curious role played by the 
questionable Dr. Helphand-Parvus. There is a reference, tantalizing 
in its vagueness, to Izvolski’s guilt in the murder of Jaurés. There is an 
amusing revelation of ignorance in the upper ranks of German diplo- 
macy in the designation of Lenin as a “Tartar by the name of Ulyanov’. 
The real interest of this volume, however, lies in the endeavours of the 
rulers of Germany to exploit the work of the revolutionaries of Russia. 
It shows that, from the beginning of 1915, these endeavours ran parallel 
with their conspiracies with the die-hards at the Tsarist court. Pre- 
ference, for obvious reasons, was given to the latter. Brockdorff was 
surely not the only one to admit, as he did in August 1915, that it 
would be ‘risky’ to try to make use of the forces of revolution. But 
the shufflings of the Russian reactionaries, the growing difficulties of 
the Central Powers, and an arrogant belief in their own immunity to 
subversion, led the Berlin Government increasingly into a fruitless 
expenditure of millions of marks, without proper checks as to their use, 
more often than not on shady go-betweens, avid for money and each 
pursuing his own plan. 

In March 1917, therefore, when Lenin and his group, who were 
unable to travel from Switzerland via France, expressed the desire 
to return home through Germany, Zimmermann, as Secretary of 
State, jumped at the chance of seeing ‘that the radical wing of the 
Russian revolutionaries should prevail . . . ’. The documents display 
the amazing spectacle of a handful of ‘émigrés’ virtually dictating to 
the proud representatives of an apparently invincible Empire the 
conditions whereby the passage was to be accomplished. The familiar 
story of the sealed train is amplified -here by i demand that ‘all 


communications with German organizations will be undertaken ex- 
clusively by [the Swiss Socialist] Platten without whose permission 
absolutely nobody may enter the carriage which will be locked at all 
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times. The carriage will be granted extra-territorial rights. . . . As 
far as possible the journey will be made without stops and in a through 
train. The émigrés may not be ordered to leave the carriage, nor may 
they do so on their own initiative’. —‘. . . they wish to travel third 
class, as many of them are without means . . . any obviously preferential 
treatment is . . . to be avoided’. These terms, willingly accepted by 
Zimmermann, were designed to insure the travellers against being 
compromised in Russia and elsewhere. They wished ‘to be able to 
guarantee not to have spoken with any German in Germany’. The 
acceptance by Lenin of transit facilities through enemy territory 
implied no identity of aims, however transitory, with the rulers of 
Imperial Germany. If they were prepared to assist him for their own 
purposes, he would accept that, as he would from anyone else, with 
single-minded devotion to his cause, and to their ultimate undoing. 
He refused to have any dealings with Helphand who tried to see him 
in Stockholm. The documents contain nothing to confirm, and should 
go a long way to disprove, the allegations that Lenin ever took money 
or help from him or any other German agent. The sealed train was 
both a demonstration of independence and a warning of things to come. 

For a time, indeed, the portents went unheeded. In September 1917 
Zimmermann had the assurance to boast that ‘the Bolshevik movement 
could never have attained the scale or influence which it has to-day 
without our continual support’. Earlier on the Minister in Berne had 
stated that the ‘journey of Lenin and his comrades . . . was of great 
value to us’. One day after the seizure of power by the Bolsheviks, 
the Wilhelmstrasse began to test the possibilities of a cease-fire. In 
December, Kiihlmann, Zimmermann’s successor, elaborating a sweep- 
ing programme of exploiting Russia’s resources and annexing vast 
territories from her, viewed ‘future developments in the East with 
confidence’. The documents on Brest-Litovsk, unfortunately, are not 
included in the present volume, but it is well known that German 
imperialism turned these negotiations into an orgy of untrammelled 
greed and power. Several dispatches of June 1918 illustrate its con- 
tinuing encroachments upon the Russians, despite the state of ‘peace’. 

Yet one can see from other papers how its triumphant march was 
clouded by mounting uneasiness. As far back as December 1917, an 
agent detected in Petrograd ‘the hope of an early revolution in Ger- 
many’ as ‘the water was already up to her neck’. In January 1918, 
Berlin grew angry about Bolshevik ‘appeals to our nation which 
include revolutionary matter . . . We are portrayed as slave-drivers 
and oppressors of the workers’. In May, General Ludendorff became 
mae | by indications that the Bolsheviks were ‘actively occupied 
with the idea of setting up an army and had already got some troops 
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together’. In June, he exploded in this furious grievance: “The Soviet 
Government procrastinates as far as all the, for us, important decisions 
are concerned and works as often as it can against us. We can expect 
nothing from this Government . . . It is a lasting danger to us... ’. 
Mirbach, the Minister in Moscow, chimed in with a complaint about 
‘continual blows being struck against our interests’. The exasperated 
rulers of Germany began to talk of a change of orientation. Contacts 
with right-wing monarchists, Octobrists and Kadets were envisaged— 
at the risk of having to sacrifice important gains made at Brest. Allies 
were sought in the Ukraine, Georgia, Finland and Siberia. In May, a 
report on Lenin’s difficulties was annotated by the Kaiser with the 
words: ‘He is finished’. In less than six months, however, it was he 
who was finished, whilst the Soviet Republic celebrated the first 
anniversary of its career. 

The documents which Dr. Zeman has selected are important not 
only because they reproduce a crucial period of recent history. They 
also drive home the pathetic futility of small men in high position 
trying to influence and control big events whose historical significance 
they were unable to understand. 

W. W. GoTTLics 
Glasgow 


Velikaya oktyabrskaya sotsialisticheskaya revolyutsiya na Ukraine: fevral 
1917-aprel 1918. Collection of documents and materials in three 
volumes (vol. I Feb.-Oct. 1917; vol. If Oct.-Dec. 1917; vol. Ill 
Dec. 1917-April 1918). Edited by S. M. Korolivski. Kiev, 1957. 
1008, 730 and 995 pp. 19.20, 13.35 and 17.85 rubles. 


Tus collection may be taken as an example of the large-scale publi- 
cations of contemporary documents of the October Revolution issued 
on the occasion of its fortieth anniversary. Most of the material is 
from local newspapers which would otherwise be inaccessible to the 
research worker, even in the USSR. Some archive material, moreover, 
is published for the first time, particularly in the first volume which 
deals with the preparation of the October Revolution and in the third 
which describes the activities of the first Ukrainian Soviet Govern- 
ment. The coverage is broad, again especially in the first volume, 
where the diverse activities of the workers’ movement and the peasants’ 
spontaneous upheaval are described, and in the third, where the 
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different fields of Soviet government are illustrated. The main em- 

hasis in all three volumes is, of course, on political developments. 
With the help of the second and third volumes it is now possible 
to follow all the acts of the drama not only from the perspective of 
the centre but also from the localities. Clearly illuminated are the 
October insurrection in Kiev (which resulted in a compromise with 
the national Rada), the subsequent establishment of Soviet government 
in the Donets industrial region and the capture of Kiev, as well as the 
gradual withdrawal under the pressure of the German invasion and 
the final phase, when the Ukrainian Soviet Government had to leave 
Taganrog and hand over to the guerilla fighters. 

There is a tendency to emphasize those aspects of the events which 
show the strength of Ukrainian Bolshevism; for example, in vol. I— 
on pp. 81 and 175—the results of the elections to the Constituent 
Assembly are given for Kharkov, where they resulted in a Bolshevik 
triumph, while Kiev is represented only by the re-elections to the Soviet 
which brought the Bolsheviks great progress, though still no majority 
in the soldiers’ section. But the basic weaknesses of the Bolshevik 
position are not hidden. The reader of vol. III (pp. 209 and 313) will 
notice that the peasants were almost unrepresented at the first Soviet 
Congress which established the Soviet Government, and that Kiev 
was taken by the Revolutionary Guards’ Corps transferred from Petro- 
grad. Actions of the Bolshevik party organization which were even- 
tually regarded as mistaken, such as the initial compromises with the 
Rada, are reported, with the appropriate criticism in footnotes. Bol- 
shevik leaders who later fell victims of the ‘great purge’, such as 
Pyatakov, are given their full due; their tactical mistakes committed 
at the time (but not the alleged crimes for which they were eventually 
shot) are mentioned in footnotes. 

It is clearly impossible to appreciate in a short review the merits and 
shortcomings of publications like these: such appreciation will emerge 
from the work of historians to whom they will be indispensable 
sources. 

R.S. 
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EXTENSION OF THE RIGHTS OF TRADE UNIONS 


Wit the enactment of the statute ‘On the Rights of Trade Union Committees in 
Factories and Institutions’! and of the joint decree of the Government and Trade 
Union Centre (VTsSPS) “On Permanent Production Meetings in Industrial Enter- 
prises, Construction Sites, State Farms and Machine Tractor (Repair) Stations’? the 
broadening of trade union powers envisaged by the Plenary Meeting of the CC in 
December 1957 has been completed in outline. The Code of Labour Law of the 
RSFSR had already been amended on 31 January 1958 so as to make dismissals of 
employees because of incompetence or unfitness for their work as well as holiday 
arrangements and compensation for unused holidays dependent on the consent of the 
trade union committee in the factory or institution?: thereby the attempts to restore 
to management a right to contest in the courts trade union decisions disallowing a 
dismissal were defeated in principle.* A decision of the RSFSR Government of 
22 April 1958 required all state organs at the national and provincial level to consult 
the corresponding trade union bodies on all decisions involving planning or affecting 
the conditions of labour.5 

For a few months already, a fair amount of publicity has been given to the 
establishment of Permanent Production Meetings in individual enterprises, at first in 
a tentative way:° from interviews which I had in Moscow in early July 1958 with 
leading trade union officials it appears that already shortly before the enactment of the 
new decree, such Meetings were established in the majority of enterprises with more 
than one hundred employees (for the smaller ones, continuation of the old-standing 
practice of discussing production problems in full meetings of the staff is envisaged). 
The description of the Meetings as ‘permanent’ denotes the permanence of their 
composition, by elected delegates (usually one for every six to nine employees) 
instead of the former position where no one felt a definite obligation to participate 
in every meeting—with the result that meetings were casual and no systematic 
treatment of definite organization problems was possible. Moreover, the delegates 
are obliged to explain to their fellow-workers the decisions of the meeting and to 
supervise their execution. The participation of workers other than those elected as 
delegates appears to be encouraged: since, however, the decree of 9 July grants 
majority decisions of Permanent Production Meetings attended by two-thirds of the 
elected delegates a binding force, it appears that the original habit of allowing non- 
delegates a vote cannot be continued. At present, the Permanent Production Meetings 
are most active at the shop level, where they are usually composed of something 
between 30 and 90 delegates and are expected to meet at least in monthly intervals; at 
the factory level, Permanent Production Meetings are expected to meet once of 
twice per quarter; the available figures of delegates elected to such conferences in 
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large factories vary between 125 and 250. The last-mentioned figure comes from 
the ‘Paris Commune’ shoe-factory in Moscow: as a characteristic example it is men- 
tioned that, of those 250, 85 were members of the party and another 20 of the 
Komsomol ; two-thirds of those elected are trade union activists, including such junior 
officials as group organizers and voluntary (part-time) safety inspectors.’ According 
to the editorial of Pravda 20 August 1958, all in all more than six million delegates 
to the Permanent Production Meetings have been elected. 

Usually about two-thirds of the delegates are manual workers from the bench. 
Prokhorov mentions, however, individual instances of mines and metallurgic works 
where up to 89 per cent. manual workers were elected and—with disapproval—an 
instance (from a forestry combine) where 41 of the 69 participants in the Production 
Meeting belonged to the administrative staff or were representatives of social organi- 
zations. If kept within reasonable limits, the election of managerial staff as delegates 
is encouraged, inter alia in order to ensure the regular attendance of those on whose 
work the realization of adopted decisions depends. All chairmen of the Permanent 
Production Meetings mentioned from the Kirov works are members of the technical 
staff; at the factory level, fairly senior ones. 

In order to have their meetings properly prepared and to collect information about 
the way in which their decisions have been carried out, Permanent Production Meet- 
ings elect Presidia of 5-15 members (in the Kirov works even 19 were elected), 
including a Chairman and a Secretary. The election of senior managerial personnel, 
as distinct from engineers, foremen, etc. as members of the presidia is discouraged; 
Blagoveshchenskaya states that as the primary function of managers is the organization 
of production, there is little sense in electing them to a body the very purpose of 
which is to broaden the circle of those who participate in organizing production. 
The Presidium of the Permanent Production Meeting of an enterprise should not 
offer guidance to the Permanent Production Meetings operating in the shops, as this 
is the task of the shop committee of the trade union. The issues discussed at the full 
meetings vary between fairly detailed questions concerning the regular flow of 
production, raw material savings etc. and the general production plans; naturally 
enough in a Minsk tool-making factory the meeting concerned with the reorganiza- 
tion of production in connection with the shortening of hours to seven evoked the 
greatest interest and resulted in a large number of positive suggestions. According to 
the decree of 9 July, the Permanent Production Meetings are competent to discuss 
the current as well as the long-term plans of the enterprise, including investments, all 
issues concerning labour organization, wages and output norms, safety and sanitary 
protection, professional education and administrative improvements, including even 
the strengthening, by suitable transfers, of sections of the enterprise which lag behind. 
In fact, all major issues of management, excluding individual nominations (for the 
discussion of which now the trade union committee is competent) and the size of the 
factory budget have to be submitted to the Permanent Production Meetings; the 
initial disputes about whether an extensive interpretation of its powers may not 
interfere with the rights of management or those of trade union committees? have 
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now been settled by the ruling that the Meetings are organized by the trade union 
factory committee and that their decisions have to be carried out by the management, 
which reports to a following session of the Meeting. The Presidium of the Meeting 
has to prepare the full agenda (if necessary, by special committees which study the 
questions to be discussed) and to supervise the execution of the decisions taken; this 
includes, of course, the collection of relevant information from the management. In 
some enterprises, presidia receive reports from the management at shop level, issue 
directives to it, etc.; this practice is discouraged because it implies the assumption of 
functions which belong to the Permanent Production Meeting as a whole, and is 
likely to reduce the importance of that body.!® The Meeting, on its part, reports at 
least once in every half year to a full factory meeting; delegates may be recalled by 
the bodies of workers which have elected them. It is obvious that the Permanent 
Production Meetings involve, not some kind of ‘dual power’ in the factory but a firm 
institutionalization of regular consultation between management and staff on all 
major production issues: in cases of conflict, the issue would go to the trade union, 
and if it cannot be settled on the factory level, to the Sovnarkhoz, on which the trade 
unior is represented, possibly even up to the national central organizations (this will 
eventually involve decision by the party’s Central Committee). 

The trade unions’ increased self-confidence is evident also from the new regulations 
issued by VTsSPS on the duties and rights (including even the right to close down 
shops whose unhealthy conditions cannot be otherwise remedied) of the sanitary and 
safety inspectors appointed by the Sovprofs (trade union councils of the economic 
districts)! and on the “Commissions of social control’ established by the Sovprofs in 
order to supervise the work not only of factory canteens but also of the trade organiza- 
tions serving the general public. In Moscow alone 65 such commissions, each consist- 
ing of 8-15 members, were established in order to supervise the service offered by the 
various trade organizations of the capital; already in June half a million citizens were 
said to be participating in that work—most of them presumably in checking the 
quality of service in their factory canteen. The members of these committees are 
nominated by the trade union committees of the factories whose workers are mainly 
interested in the service of the trade organization concerned ; the lists are confirmed by 
the Sovprof. The decisions taken have, of course, to be carried out conjointly with 
the Ministries or trade administrations concerned.!? In these fields the trade unions are 
clearly assuming general state functions. It is only natural that their exercise is cent- 
ralized on the regional level, where party control may be supposed to be firm, but 
the ideological implications of devolving state functions to a mass-organization are 
clearly intended: when commenting on the Statute on the Rights of Trade Union 
Committees in Factories and Institutions, the editorial of Pravda, 16 July 1958, re- 
called Khrushchov’s statement, at the XIII Komsomol Congress, that social organ- 
izations such as the trade unions and the Komsomol would eventually replace the 
State as regulators and organizers of social relationships. 

The rights conferred upon trade union committees in factories and institutions by 
the statute quoted above by far exceed those enjoyed by them even during recent 
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years. They participate in the elaboration of all economic plans, receive regular 
reports from the management and are invited to submit to higher economic and state 
organizations suggestions for improvement. All regulations of conditions of labour 
at the factory level have to be agreed between the management and the trade union 
committee; no worker or salaried employee may be dismissed without the agreement 
of the committee. Thereby resort to the courts has been restricted to those cases 
where a worker is dissatisfied with a dismissal the grounds of which are accepted as 
valid by the trade union committee; the special treatment by which salaried officials 
in positions of responsibility had no other than administrative resort against dismissal’ 
has come to an end. 

In order to secure their independence from management, the members of the trade 
union committee enjoy special protection: not only are full-time trade union officials 
assured of their former job in case of a failure to be re-elected;* but also the other 
committee members cannot be transferred to a new job nor be subjected to any 
disciplinary penalties without the committee’s consent. The committee has to be 
heard on the nomination of managerial staff; in case of necessity it may appeal to the 
appropriate higher organization for the dismissal or disciplinary punishment of the 
manager whose bureaucratism or red tape violates the rules of labour legislation. It is 
obvious that the last-mentioned right will be used sparingly ;15 in practice it may open 
few channels which were not already available before to a trade union committee 
which determinedly refused to accept some injustice and which had the necessary 
pull with the higher party organizations. But the changed climate of Soviet society is 
illustrated by the fact that this right is now made explicit, in terms which correspond 
to the position existing during the first years of NEP; by it the normal position of 
trade union committees in relation to management, as well as the pressure from 
below to which complacent trade union committees may be exposed, is strengthened. 
The CC could nor have granted the unions such rights as it did without being sure 
of party control of the unions even at the factory level; it would, however, not have 
granted them, in the most explicit of terms, were it not resolved to encourage working- 
class opinion as an organized check on management. 

RS. 


1 Abridged translation below. 

2 Dated 9 July 1958, published 18 July 1958. In the Readers’ Questions section of Trud (7 
August 1958) N. Blagoveshchenskaya, the deputy head of the Labour and Wages Department of 
VTsSPS gives some information about the formation of the presidia of the Permanent Production 
Meetings. See also below, p. 184 

3 Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost 1958 no. 4 p. 8; V. Panyugin in Byulleten verkhovnovo suda SSSR 
1958 no. 3. 

* C£. Soviet Studies vol. IX p. 407. Disputes about the correctness of management's assertion that 
an employee was unfit for his job presumably provided the majority of the occasions at which 
management would have desired a right to contest trade union decisions disallowing a dismissal ; 
as seen below in the text, the issue has now been completely closed by art. 10 of the decree of 15 
July 1958, which prohibits dismissal of employees without the consent of the trade union com- 
mittee. 

5 Order of the RSFSR Ministry of Education of 5 May 1958, Uchitelskaya gazeta 10 June 1958. 
Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost 1958 no. 8 p. 91. 


F 
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6 See Soviet Studies vol. X p. 101. Interesting surveys of the experience of the first Permanent 
Production Meetings have since been given by V. Prokhorov in Partiinaya zhizn 1958 no, 13 and 
in two pamphlets published by Profizdat, 1958: Tak rozhdayetsya novoye (‘How the New is Being 
Born’) by Yu. Kornilov and V. Krupin, dealing with the experience of the ‘Paris Commune’ shoe 
factory in Moscow, and Nachalo bolshovo dela (‘The Start of a Great Undertaking’) by L. Borodkin 
dealing with the experience of the Kirov Works in Leningrad. 

7 Kornilov and Krupin, I.c. p. 12. 

8 Prokhorov, l.c. p. 9. 

® Kornilov and Krupin, l.c. pp. 17 and 45; Borodkin, I.c. pp. 11 and 45 ff. See also Soviet Studies 
vol. X p. ror. 

10 Trud 7 August 1958. 

11 Sotsialisticheski trud 1958 no. 8 pp. 147 ff. 

12 Trud 12 June and 15 July 1958. 

13 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. IX p. 100. 

14 The protection of full-time members of the factory committee is found already in the 
RSFSR enactment of 31 January 1958. See note 3. 

15 An example of its use is given, however, in the editorial of Trud 15 August 1958. 





STATUTE ON THE RIGHTS OF FACTORY AND LOCAL TRADE 
UNION COMMITTEES 


[The following translation is abridged in minor points, e.g. paras. 7 and 10.] 


(1) The factory or local committee of a trade union [hereinafter referred to as 
the Committee] which has been elected in accordance with the constitution of 
the relevant trade union is the official representative of the workers and clerical 
staff of an. enterprise or organization for all matters concerning labour, daily life 
and culture, and enjoys the rights of a legal person. 

(2) The Committee takes part in the drafting of production plans and plans 
connected with investment in the enterprise or organization and also of draft 
plans for the construction and repair of dwelling houses and buildings of cultural 
importance. 

(3) The Committee concludes on behalf of the staff a collective agreement 
with the administration of the enterprise, arranges for the execution of its own 
obligations under this collective agreement and ensures systematic control over 
the execution of the measures prescribed by the collective agreement at the 
appropriate time. 

In conjunction with the administration it confirms the estimates for the utili- 
zation of resources from the enterprise fund for the improvement of the cultural 
and living standards of the staff and the improvement of production and also for 
the distribution of individual bonuses and temporary assistance. 

(4) The Committee has the right to receive from the management of the 
enterprise or organization reports on the execution of the production plan, on the 
obligations covered by the collective agreement, on measures connected. with 
the organization and improvement of labour conditions and of cultural and 
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amenity services rendered to the staff, and has the right to demand the rectifica- 
tion of any shortcomings which may appear. 


(5) The Committee may make proposals on questions concerned with 
the improvement of the operation of the enterprise or organization to 
the economic and governmental organs to which it is subordinated; and also 
may do this in connection with living conditions and the cultural and amenity 
services rendered to the staff. The organs referred to must examine these pro- 
posals and inform the committee of the results of their examination. 


(6) By agreement with the Committee, the administration of the enterprise: 
establishes schedules of those trades and operations which are to be paid at 
normal time rates or piece rates, or at the special rates appropriate to work 
carried out under strenuous physical conditions, in accordance with the standard 
schedules of such operations which are in force in the appropriate branch of 
industry, establishes grading scales and assigns workers to their appropriate grade 
according to the rate books which are in force; 

establishes new output-standards and reviews current ones in connection with 
the introduction of technical and organizational improvements; also revising 
obsolescent standards and replacing temporary ones with permanent as the 
new technique becomes established; 

introduces proposals for progressive piece rate or bonus systems of remunera- 
tion in accordance with the current standard proposals, determines the extent of 
the staff, and the size of bonus to be paid for different types of incentive, and 
establishes the extent of the bonus to be paid to managerial, technical and execu- 
tive staff on the basis of the standard schedules of bonuses which are current at 
the time. 


(7) The Committee is in charge of production meetings in the enterprise and 
may hold workers’ assemblies (sobraniya) and conferences connected with produc- 
tion, and sees to it that the resolutions adopted by such conferences and the pro- 
posals introduced by the staff are put into effect. 

In conjunction with the administration the Committee organizes socialist 
competition, assesses its results [and awards various tokens of honour for out- 
standing performance]. 


(8) The Committee takes a particular interest in the development of inventions 
and measures of rationalization and exercises control over the timely introduc- 
tion of inventions and technical improvements which have been approved. In 
conjunction with the administration of the enterprise, the Committce examines 
the complaints of members of the staff whose suggestions for rationalization have 
been refused and also complaints in connection with the payment of rewards for 
inventions which have been accepted and introduced. 

(9) The Committee exercises control over the execution by the administration 
of the requirements of the labour law concerned with the protection of workers 
and sanitary arrangements. 
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The representative of the Committee of the trade union is a member of the 
commission concerned with bringing into service new departments and pro- 
duction units. The working of overtime in the exceptional cases prescribed by 
existing law may be permitted only with the approval of the Committee. The 
admission of juveniles to work is carried out by the administration in collabora- 
tion with the Committee. [The Committee also has the right to supervise the 
issue of free milk and similar benefits and to take part in the preparation of 
holiday schedules. 

(10) Members of the staff may not be dismissed from the enterprise on the 
initiative of the administration without the consent of the Committee. The 
Committee examines complaints of the staff against the decisions of the commiss- 
ion dealing with labour disputes which has been established in the enterprise. In 
connection with this it has the right either to leave the decision of the commission 
unchanged or to quash it and substitute its own decision. 

(11) The Committee is responsible for the operation of State social insurance in 
the enterprise, may specify the extent of social insurance benefits and (through its 
representatives) takes part in determining the pensions payable to the staff by 
social security organs. It may send members of the staff to sanatoria and supervise 
the medical services provided to the staff and their dependants. 

The Committee satisfies itself that the enterprise is making the appropriate 
payments for social insurance on behalf of the staff. In a case in which the 
Committee has ascertained that an occupational injury or industrial illness is the 
result of a breach of the regulations concerning labour protection on the part of 
the administration, the Committee may oblige the administration to make such 
contributions to the State social security budget as will cover the expense of 
payments to the victim in connection with his temporary incapacity for work. 


(12) The Committee satisfies itself that the plan for the construction of dwell- 
ing houses and amenity buildings is being carried out and that they are being 
properly used. The representative of the trade union committee is an ex officio 
member of the commission for taking into service dwelling houses which have 
been assigned for the occupation of the enterprise’s staff and also such buildings as 
have been erected for the satisfaction of their cultural needs. The allocation of 
dwelling accommodation on the premises of the enterprise is carried out by the 
joint decision of the administration and the Committee. 

(13) The Committee exercises ‘social control’ (obshchestvenny kontrol) over the 
work of State or co-operative shops and canteens which are provided for the use of 


the enterprise. The prices of meals and the working hours of the canteen and shop 
staff are determined with the participation of the Committee. 


(14) In cases of necessity the Committee lays before the appropriate organiza- 
tions the questions of replacing or punishing managerial staff who do not carry 
out the obligations of the collective agreement and who by displaying a bureau- 
cratic or ‘red tape’ attitude infringe labour legislation. The nomination of staff 
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to managerial posts in the enterprise is carried ovt by the administration, taking 
into account the views of the Committee. 

(15) The enterprise must provide the Committee, free of charge, with the 
accommodation which it requires, complete with furniture, lighting, heating 
etc., for the work of the Committee itself and for the conferences which it 
holds. The administration also provides the Committee, free of charge, with 
transport and communication services. 

(16) Buildings, gardens, parks etc., designed for cultural, educational or 
recreational purposes among the staff of the enterprise or their families (including 
pioneer camps) are charged to the accounts of the enterprise, but are entrusted to 
the Committee for its use without payment. This also applies to similar buildings, 
etc. rented by the enterprise for similar purposes. The construction, repair, light- 
ing, heating etc. of these buildings etc. are to be carried out at the expense of the 
enterprise. The Committee ensures the proper use of the buildings etc. which 
have been entrusted to its supervision, and organizes among the staff and their 
families educational, cultural and recreational activities. 

(17) Members of the staff who have been released from their duties in the 
enterprise in consequence of their election to the Committee are guaranteed, 
after the termination of their Committee membership, their former work or 
other work which is not less well paid in the same enterprise. Members of the 
Committee who are not released from their basic work cannot be dismissed by 
the enterprise nor transferred to other work and no disciplinary punishment can 
be imposed upon them by the administration without the consent of the Com- 


mittee. The present statute applies also to the shop Committees of an enterprise 
subject to the limitations of the competence of such committees. 


J.AN. 


Source: Vedomosti verkhovnovo soveta 1958 no. 15, 24 July 1958. 





TRADE UNION PROBLEMS IN ESTONIA 


SINCE 10 May 1958 the Estonian language newspaper Rahva Haal has been publishing 
a special weekly supplement of two pages headed ‘About the Activities of Trade 
Unions’. 

In their introductory notification of the new supplement the editors express the 
hope that workers and local correspondents of the paper will make extensive use of 
the opportunity given by the new publication by contributing articles and corres- 
pondence. The corresponding Russian language newspaper Sovetskaya Estoniya has 
no such supplement, probably in view of the numerous Russian language publications 
on Trade Union questions. 
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The supplement contains a great variety of articles and correspondence, all of 
which are either directly or indirectly concerned with Trade Union or labour ques- 
tions. According to the season there are many articles dealing with holiday arrange- 
ments, holidays resorts and spas, which are either run by the Trade Unions, or are 
available for employees of a particular factory or institution. 

The first leading article, written by the chairman of the Republican Trade Union 
Council of the Estonian SSR, deals mainly with the question as to who is to be 
regarded as a Trade Union activist. According to the article 96.8% of the primary 
Trade Union organizations are managed by voluntary workers only, but in the few 
primary organizations where the Trade Union statutes permit a salaried employee, the 
bulk of the work is also done by volunteers. The writer lists as activists all factory or 
shop Trade Union committee members, Trade Union section organizers, members of 
various permanent commissions, voluntary part time works inspectors, voluntary 
community controllers, Trade Union representatives of social insurance organs. and 
activists in sports and physical fitness organizations. In addition, he considers as 
activists all Trade Union representatives on medical and pension commissions, 
representatives on commissions for the acceptance of newly erected dwelling-houses 
and those for the allocation of communal housing. As activists ought also to be 
regarded technical and scientific workers and the members of the recently established 
association of inventors and rationalizers. A great number of trade union activists 
participate in committee and commission work at republican level. The writer 
mentions the improvements in educational and training facilities for trade union 
activists. During the past two years 50,000 activists have participated in various seminars 
and courses. 

In a number of articles and letters the newspaper deals with the establishment and 
activities of Permanent Production Meetings. Most industrial enterprises established 
their Permanent Production Meetings in February or March 1958. The membership 
of the meetings varies from 10-12% of the total number of workers. The presidia 
consist of 7 to 20 persons; higher grade technical workers were often elected as chair- 
men. In one report we are told that the senior technologist of the factory was appointed 
chairman. However, in another report, about the Machine Building factory in 
Tallinn, a works engineer is mentioned as chairman and the head of the technical 
information department as the secretary of the Permanent Production Meeting. Its 
membership is given as 75 persons with a presidium of 11 (Rahva Hadl 24 May 1958 
p. 3). For the ‘Keila’ Mill (Rahva Haal 10 May 1958 p. 3) it is stated that the Permanent 
Production Meeting consists of 45 persons, of whom two-thirds are workers. The 
presidium has seven members, the vice-chairman being an instructress in the twisting 
department, other members of the presidium being the chairman of the comrades’ 
court, the Komsomol secretary, a locksmith, and an assistant foreman, who is also a 
member of the factory safety commission. 

Permanent Production Meetings have been established also in the shale mining and 
processing industries (Rahva Haal 31 May 1958 p. 3). The Permanent Production 
Meeting is regarded as of great help by the Tartu municipal workers, especially since 
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the enterprises of the combine are situated in thirty-two different places, and the 
Permanent Production Meeting serves to co-ordinate working and administration. 
The chairman of the Trade Union committee of the Estonian office of the State Bank 
writes (Rahva Haal 31 May 1958) that similar meetings have been organized among 
the workers of the bank and that during the current year there have been fourteen 
sessions. The Tallinn Excavator Works (Rahva Haal 5 July 1958) as well as the trust 
of the Santomontazh are criticized for not having yet established Permanent Production 
Meetings. Other plants are reproached for a merely formal and passive attitude. The 
presidia ought to pay more attention to preparations being made before the sessions 
and also that the decisions of the Permanent Production Meetings are carried out 
properly. The presidium has to ensure the widest possible attendance of non-member 
workers. The chairman of the Trade Union committee ought not to be also the chair- 
man of the Permanent Production Meeting. At some places there have been elected 
only a chairman and a secretary, without a proper presidium, but the latter is a most 
vital element in the successful functioning of the Permanent Production Meeting. 

Among the very informative items in the supplement are the “Your questions—Our 
answers’ articles and legal advice. In the issue of 10 May the question is raised as to the 
pay of minors (16-18 years of age) employed on piece-work, who are permitted to 
work only six hours a day. The paper replies that minors are paid the same piece-rates 
as adult workers but, in addition, since their working day is shorter, they receive a 
supplement in accordance with the set rates for their work. Another question as to 
the piece-rates payable for working on state holidays receives the answer ‘twice the 
normal piece-rates’. 

In the issue of 24 May the paper deals with the question as to how special bonuses 
such as prizes for socialist competitions ought to be paid or used. The successful 
contestant enterprises in an all-Union competition are paid first, second and third 
prizes. 70% of the bonus will be paid to workers, engineers, technicians and clerical 
staffs of the successful factories and 30% ought to be used for the improvement of 
cultural and other communal amenities and for housing needs. The manager however 
is entitled in agreement with the Trade Union committee, if the prize does not 
exceed 20,000 rubles, to use it all for individual bonuses. But if the prizes are used for 
dwelling house erections 70% of the sum can be directed for that purpose. The paper 
deals under the same heading also with the question of additional holidays, the normal 
annual holidays being 12 days. Additional holidays are granted to workers employed 
in strenuous and unhealthy jobs, which are specially listed with the mention of the 
number of additional days’ holiday for each job. Such additional holidays may be 
from 6 to 36 days. For instance, stokers of boiler furnaces with manual handling of 
fuel are entitled to 12 additional days; if the stoking is mechanical, only 6 days. Copy 
typists receive 6 days extra, whereas shorthand-typists are given 12 days extra. For 
holidays of this kind pay in lieu is not permitted, unless the worker was dismissed 
before his holidays. Blood-donors receive one day off for every transfusion. Volunteer 
members of fire brigades may have 6 days additional holiday if they have been especially 
active in the prevention of fire outbreaks or in fire fighting. In respect of holidays for 
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educational purposes, pupils of correspondence colleges are entitled to 30 days holiday 
with pay for their examinations if they successfully complete their syllabuses. 

Under the heading of “Your questions—Our answers’, the paper deals also with a 
question as to what documents a prospective employee would have to produce to 
his future employer. The employee has always to produce his passport and work 
book. If special skills and training are required, he ought to produce his diploma or 
other certificates in respect of such training or education. For certain employments he 
must undergo a medical examination, e.g. if he wishes to be employed in catering, or 
food processing enterprises, or in the case of employment by public water supplies 
or sanitary-medical institutions. In seeking employment for the first time he will 
have to produce a certificate issued by the apartment house administration or the 
village soviet as to his last activities. To ask a candidate for employment for a testi- 
monial is inadmissible, with a few exceptions such as employment by the judiciary or 
defence departments, or for admission to an educational establishment. In view of 
these exceptions, employers are obliged to give testimonials to employees if they are 
asked to do so. The employer may take on an employee for a test period, but any 
kind of confidential reference is prohibited. If an employee is refused work either 
because he did not produce a testimonial or because of some confidential reference, 
the organs of the prokuratura will have to take all the steps required for the nullification 
of such references and will charge the employer with unlawfully refusing employ- 
ment. 

The paper also deals with a number of special topics. One that recurs repeatedly is 
the necessity to interest pensioners in trade union volunteer work. In the 19 July 1958 
issue of the paper which contains the statutes of the Permanent Production Meeting, 
is also published a decision of the presidium of the VTsSPS of 4 May 1958, which 
requests all Trade Union organizations from republican down to sectional level to do 
everything possible to obtain better co-operation with pensioners and also their 
participation in Trade Union activities. Considering the wishes, experience and 
knowledge of pensioners, the Trade Union ought to ensure their participation in 
political, cultural and educational activities. Pensioners might well act as ‘social 
controllers’ of provision shops, or medical and child-welfare institutions, or as 
representatives in pension and medical commissions, or a variety of other organiza- 
tions in which activists are expected to participate. 

Under the headings “Trade Union sections in collective farms’, the newspaper 
states that former specialists and mechanics of the MTS, who are now employed 
by collective farms in their professional capacity, retain their trade union membership. 
The Trade Union committees of the MTS or RTS are asked to organize trade 
union sections in collective farms, not only for those specialists and technicians but 
also for other persons employed by the kolkhoz. If the strength of such a section is 
under 10 members, it will be sufficient to elect a section organizer, but for bigger 
sections there should also be elected a volunteer safety inspector, a social insurance 
deputy and an organizer of cultural activities. The elections ought to be by open 
hallot. The MTS and RTS may invite such section organizers for instruction and 
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consultation once a month. The question of holiday pay and social insurance is solved 
in the law for the reorganization of the MTS, in which it is stated that the rights of 
the specialists and mechanics are preserved. In addition, vouchers for sanatoria and 
rest homes are distributed on equal terms with other members of the trade union. 
The kolkhoz trade union members will pay contributions corresponding to their 
wages and their earnings in kind. Labour disputes between the mechanics and specialists 
and the kolkhoz administration are to be submitted to the kolkhoz management, and 
solved in accordance with the statutes of the agricultural artel. The article is written 
by the chairman of the republican committee of the Trade Union of Agricultural 
Workers, therefore the above statements can be regarded as sufficiently authoritative. 

The newspaper also discusses a quite interesting move by the dwelling house 
welfare department of the Trade Union Council of Estonia, which has worked out a 
draft law for the establishment of apartment house committees, and has submitted 
the draft to the Ministry of Local Economy of the Estonian SSR (Rahva Haal 28 June 
1958). So far the Ministry has not yet replied. The reason for the move was the bad 
state of disrepair of some dwelling houses, and the desire of the Council to interest 
tenants in the management and maintenance of their house. It is proposed to organize 
such committees to work with the communal household departments of enterprises, 
or with the apartment house administrations, or independent committees for single 
dwelling houses with 50 or more inhabitants. The committee will be elected by the 
apartment house community and should consist of from three to eleven members. 
The task of such a committee will be to take good care for the maintenance and repair 
of such houses and also the maintenance of the grounds. Further the committee 
would have to see to the cleanliness of the house and grounds and undertake also 
cultural and educational tasks. The committee will be entitled to check the accounts 
of the apartment house managements, and will suggest the punishment of persons 
who behave in an anti-social manner. Any action as to letting a house or an apartment 
would need the signature of the committee chairman. The last paragraph of the draft 
law states that the apartment house management will not have the right to decide a 
question on apartment house administration, unless it has previously been seen by the 
house committee. Interviewed after a conference the head of a sector of the depart- 
ment for housing and welfare of the VTsSPS found the idea of such committees of 
general interest; in his opinion the idea needs still further discussions, but it would be 
a good thing if the maintenance of apartment houses could be made subject to control 
by the tenants (Rahva Haal 28 June 1958 p. 4). 

Of interest are also the various activities of presidia of Permanent Production 
Meetings for putting into service unutilized inventions or rationalizations, which, 
either out of personal animosity or jealousy, or because the means were not available, 
were left lying in administrative or clerical offices. The important role that the factory 
trade union committees have to play in accordance with the new statute may be seen 
in a short report about the appointment of a new director for the hosiery factory 
‘Marat’. First the candidate for the post of director was personally introduced to the 
factory committee by a representative of the department for light industries of the 
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Sovnarkhoz. Only after the factory committee was satisfied that the new director 
was suitable for the post did the Sovnarkhoz effect his appointment. 

The new reforms are definitely essential as improving the chain of communication 
from top to shop level and vice versa, but what seems still more significant is the 
entire tenor of the reforms, as a move away from the irrational of command and 
peremptory order towards the rational of understanding and appreciation. To 
paraphrase Bagehot we may describe it as a move from a management by command 
towards a management by discussion. 

R. BEERMANN 





SOVIET RESEARCH INTO LABOUR PROBLEMS 


Tue scope and extent of labour research in the USSR is at present being greatly 
widened in conformity with the decree (30 April 1957) of the State Commission on 
Questions of Labour and Wages, which complained that research in this field was 
inadequate; the task of co-ordinating this research has been entrusted to the Labour 
Research Institute (Nauchno-issledovatelski institut trada), which has begun to issue a 
journal in which the results of such work can be published and discussed under the 
title Byulleten nauchnoi informatsii: trud i zarabotnaya plata (Bulletin of scientific informa- 
tion: labour and wages). Four numbers were published in 1957, and ten are to appear 
in 1958. In addition, the Institute has published two pamphlets enumerating the 
research projects being carried out by departmental research bodies and by institutions 
of university status (Voprosy truda v tematicheskikh planakh nauchno-issledovatelskikh 
institutov na 1958 g. [Labour problems in the syllabuses of research institutes for the 
year 1958] and Voprosy truda v planakh nauchno-issledovatelskoi raboty vysshikh uchebnykh 
zavedenii na 1958-1961 gg. [Labour problems in the plans for research work of higher 
educational establishments in the years 1958 to 1961]). As these items have a rather 
limited circulation—8,000 copies for the journal, 2,500 each for the research pro- 
grammes—a note of their contents may be of interest. 

The journal is divided into three main sections, dealing respectively with the USSR, 
with other socialist countries and with the West. The first section comprises reports 
on research programmes and conferences concerning labour problems and also prints 
the results of research into concrete problems which have a significance beyond the 
particular industry or factory in which they were carried out. The second division 
deals more generally with those major problems in the field which other socialist 
countries are encountering (and naturally tending to solve along the lines pursued by 
the Soviet authorities). The third section discusses recent research into labour problems 
of current interest to the Soviet reader which has been carried out in the West. At the 
end of each number there is a list of recent publications, Soviet and foreign, in the 
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field of labour research, with a brief critical review of each. The one field of research 
which is not covered by this journal is that of safety measures and industrial hygiene, 
which is covered by a special publication issued by the Labour Protection Research 
Institute, another subsidiary of the Central Council of Trade Unions. 

The present account describes the first two numbers of the Labour and Wages 
Bulletin to be issued in 1958. They went to press on 10 and 28 May respectively. The 
first number contains a report of the Labour Research Institute’s activities during 1957 
and an account of the programme of research which it proposes to undertake in 1958. 
One of its principal tasks in 1957 was the analysis and collation of the studies—number- 
ing over one thousand—which had been carried out by research institutions, both 
departmental and academic, during the past ten years. These investigations covered 
the whole field, but were particularly concerned with wage rates and organizational 
problems, both Soviet and foreign. The collated results have been embodied in 
drafts which have been sent on to the appropriate government departments and the 
Sovnarkhozy. Extensive research has been carried out bythe Institute intothe principles 
governing the preparation of grading handbooks (i.e. analyses of the processes 
involved in each industry, which are then divided into seven or eight grades, each 
worker being then graded according to the work he is doing); this involved much 
consultation at all levels. Work has continued on the study of the living standards of 
the population, including supplementary sources of income, and on the mechanization 
of supervisory functions. In connection with the drafting of the long-term plan for the 
Soviet economy a comparative study of labour productivity in the USSR and in the 
West is being undertaken. The system of calculating wages is under review, with a 
view to its simplification. The difficulty experienced by some workers in compre- 
hending how their wage packets are made up has often been mentioned, and any 
improvements in this direction will tend to the betterment of labour relations as well 
as reducing the burden on the inflated accounting staff. A three-volume study of the 
introduction of a shorter working day during the first five-year plan period has been 
compiled from official archives and has been distributed to departmental officials in 
the central government and the Sovnarkhozy. Handbooks of labour statistics dealing 
with the European socialist countries and with capitalist countries are under prepara- 
tion; one on the USSR will be published in the near future. Other works concerned 
with labour problems are also envisaged. 

The future work of the Labour Research Institute will be integrated with that of 
departmental and academic research institutions (including the universities) and in this 
connection the LRI has published the prospectuses mentioned above. Its own research 
work will pursue four main lines: 

(1) The organization of wages, comprising a study of current systems of 
determining wages and their economic effectiveness, and a draft scheme for a 
wage-structure to cover coal, ferrous metallurgy, chemicals, building materials 
and engineering. One approach to this problem was reported in Soviet Studies 
vol. X, pp. 99-101. The salaries paid to managerial and technical staffs are to be 
reviewed with a view to providing them with greater incentives to increase 
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production in the enterprises over which they have control. A similar review 
of the salaries of non-manual workers is to be made. 

(2) Labour resources and their utilization, with special attention to the raising 
of productivity, including a study of the present deployment of labour in 
Soviet industry, the employment of women and juveniles (it will be recalled 
that one of the professed aims of the 1959 Census was to ascertain the size of the 
pool of married women who are not gainfully employed), and the still excessive 
rate of labour turnover. Under the heading of this general problem comes a 
consideration of training schemes and also (embodying the work of other 
specialized research institutions) a study of organizational and technical methods 
found to be successful in raising productivity under Soviet conditions and the 
comparative study of the rates of increase in productivity in Soviet and foreign 
industry. Other institutions (including the Institute of Economics of the Belorus- 
sian Academy of Sciences) will collaborate in a study of the problems raised in 
heavy industry by the introduction of the shorter working day. 

(3) Problems of organization and the setting of labour standards (‘output- 
norms’), with general reference to working conditions and the rational use of 
time and material in production. The appropriate departmental institutions will 
take part in a study of organizational problems and the wage structure in the 
weaving industry and in an investigation of freight handling—one of the fields 
in which inferiority to the USA, due to inadequate mechanization, has been 
stressed—in which all aspects will be covered; water, rail and road transport 
are being dealt with by research institutes in those fields. In addition management 
problems are being studied in conjunction with a Moscow factory. The general 
principles determining the rate of remuneration appropriate to a particular 
operation and technical standards for machine processes are also to be studied. 
For this aspect of its work, the Labour Research Institute has a subsidiary institute 
(the Central Bureau for Industrial Labour Standards) whose projects include the 
preparation for publication of standard times and machining techniques for 
various mechanical operations in the engineering and metallurgical industries, 
in open-cast and underground coal mining, in the extraction of non-ferrous 
metals and in the oil industry, together with draft regulations for the comple- 
ment of staff required for these operations and revision of the appropriate wage- 
rate handbooks. Similar work for other industries is being undertaken by specialist 
research organizations. 

(4) Analogous problems abroad (socialist and capitalist countries), studied 
under the supervision of, or in consultation with a number of distinguished 
experts, including Academician Strumilin. 


In contrast, the Institute of Economics of the USSR. Academy of Sciences is naturally 
concerned principally with ‘background’ investigations, in which it is joined by some 
of the regional Academies; but the latter concentrate mainly on the problems affecting 
their own areas. In the former group of projects are: a study of the methods by which 
productivity may be increased and production costs lowered in the economy asa whole, 
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including an examination of wages in this connection; the study of the economic 
effectiveness of those advanced methods of production organization which have 
been developed in a few factories and have not yet found general acceptance, with 
special reference to ferrous metallurgy and engineering; and the whole process of the 
economy seen from the economic-balance point of view, specially stressing the 
importance of the labour balance, both of operatives and specialists. Among the studies 
by republican Academies may be mentioned research into the statistical methods 
used in calculating productivity (Ukraine, Armenia), an Ukrainian study of the 
economic effectiveness of new techniques, including the incentives given to manage- 
ment and senior technologists to develop and employ such techniques (with a similar 
study by the Byelorussian Academy of Sciences), and research into the relationship 
between labour productivity and wages (Estonia). 

The Research Institute of Gosplan has two main topics: the whole question of 
labour reserves, including the drafting of a balance of labour reserves on a territorial 
basis (one part of the development of the economic-balance system which originally 
treated the whole country as one unit and is now being developed into a set of regional 
balances) and the determination of the rate at which productivity can rise during the 
period of the long-term plan; and the very vexed question of the calculation of 
productivity in agriculture. This question has been virtually insoluble in the past, 
when both costs (in collective farms) and receipts have been difficult to calculate, due 
to the system of reckoning in an arbitrary system of labour-days, the various systems 
of pricing (zagotovka, zakupka, kolkhoz market, etc.), and the inclusion of work done 
by MTS. Current changes in the agricultural scene may well permit a more accurate 
solution to the problem; both it and the problem of balances are certainly occupying 
the attention of a large number of Soviet economic statisticians. 

Until recently, many Soviet universities have rather tended to neglect labour 
problems in their programmes of economic studies. In 1957, however, the USSR 
Ministry of Higher Education and the State Commission for Questions of Labour 
and Wages decided to press for an extension of the universities’ work in this field, and 
after a survey of the proposals put forward by them, tegional conferences were held 
in the spring of 1958 in Moscow, Leningrad and Kharkov to discuss what further 
measures needed to be taken. A report of the conference in Moscow is given in no. 2 
of the journal under review. Some eighty organizations took part in the discussion 
of the principal problem, that of co-ordination between the universities and specialist 
institutions on the one hand and the factories, including their research departments and 
laboratories, and the technical committees of the sovnarkhozy on the other. The 
complaint was made by the governmental representatives that the universities were 
not making full use of their opportunities, even in purely theoretical problems. The 
idea of co-ordination was generally admitted to be sound in principle, but some 
speakers thought that it could be taken to the point at which it actually hampered 
research, and the compromise solution was hammered out, that for the Moscow 
region three institutions should act as co-ordinators, each for its own field of study, 
namely the Moscow State Economics Institute for theoretical economic problems, 
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labour planning and wages, the Moscow Engineering Economics Institute for 
organization and labour standards, and the Moscow Economics and Statistics Institute 
for records and statistics. The study of labour law, which had been almost entirely 
ignored in the original draft programme, should be co-ordinated by the Law Institute 
of the Academy of Sciences, and medical problems, perhaps the largest single division 
of the subject, by the appropriate department of the Academy of Medical Sciences. 
Further teaching facilities would be provided for the study of labour economics; the 
Institute of Transport Economics, which already trained fifty persons annually in 
labour economics, was proposing to set up a special faculty in the subject. The 
Moscow City sovnarkhoz had asked the Engineering Economics Institute to install a 
laboratory for the study of production organization, with a staff of 155. The Finance 
Institute had been experimenting with a research unit (fifteen staff and some seventy 
students) which was studying productivity in engineering factories by time-and- 
motion study methods; this unit had made a substantial number of recommendations 
which the factories examined had accepted. The conference agreed that the periods of 
practical work which students are required to undertake as part of their training might 
well be devoted to such activities in factories or in laboratories specially equipped for 
the purpose. 

As a result of these conferences a research programme containing some 258 items 
was drawn up; this still tended to ignore some important aspects, but has now been 
supplemented by additions, mainly from other institutions of less exalted status, and 
forms one of the pamphlets referred to above. The full programme contains 856 items 
under the following heads: 


Number of 
items Percentage 

Productivity .. - - - 227 26 
Safety and hygiene - am 149 17 
Organization “s - ie 139 16 
Wages - ae ae a 134 16 
Labour standards* .. is = 74 9 
Management, planning, etc. - 48 6 
Labour reserves and training es 43 5 
Labour law .. aA _ - 26 3 
Increased living standards, etc. oe 16 2 

Total ‘a mF a 856 100 


*i.e., ratefixing, fixing of output standards, process standards, etc. 


Although the programme is described as covering research for the period 1958 to 
1961, about one-haif of the items are due for completion during 1958 and a quarter 
each during 1959 and 1960; there are a few items for completion in 1961 and one or 
two for 1962. There is something of a tendency to give vague titles to many of the 
academic projects, so that their exact approach to the subject is not clear; for example 
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six institutions propose to study “The continuous growth of labour productivity isalaw 
of socialism’, but only one specifies the industrial material on which the examination of 
the thesis is to be based. In view of their differing functions, it is not surprising that the 
academic projects tend to be more abstract than those of the departmental research 
institutes; the academic projects.on the subject of productivity comprise 26 per cent. 
of the whole, while the technical problems of the establishment of standards comprise 
only nine per cent. In the case of the departmental institutes, productivity problems as 
such account for less than ten per cent. of the whole, while standards account for 
nearly one-third. In both lists, safety and hygiene measures account for 17 per cent. 
Labour law still plays a very minor part in the research programme, but includes 
some significant problems (the preparation or revision of codes in a number of 
republics, a textbook on labour law, historical studies and the study of labour disputes 
and of the law concerning social security benefits). 

Academic studies of productivity are of particular interest in two fields, in both of 
which the departmental institutes show little interest: the statistical techniques of 
measuring productivity at large, and the question of productivity in agriculture. The 
first group covers a wide range of industries as well as the general theory; in the 
majority of cases the research is into industrial plants situated in the immediate vicinity 
of the university or polytechnic institute concerned. In connection with agriculture, 
universities, agricultural, medical and veterinary institutes all play a large part. Both 
state and collective farms are to be investigated, but again the emphasis is on the study 
of local conditions. In addition, there are studies of productivity in most industrial 
fields, and although heavy industry naturally attracts the greatest interest, the con- 
sumer goods industries are not ignored. It is interesting to note, however, in view of 
the recent decision to expand the chemical industry, that this industry is given little 
attention—there is only one study scheduled for the plastics industry, and this is not 
due for completion until 1960. 

The question of the organization of labour is to be studied in a number of investi- 
gations of theoretical nature as well as in studies of specific industries. Several text- 
books are to be prepared in 1958 and 1959 including one on the organization and 
remuneration of labour in agriculture. The largest section under the general head of 
organization is, however, the study of advanced production methods and how they 
are to be generally introduced, including the study of ‘socialist emulation’, with a 
number of historical works ranging from 1928 onwards. 

Both normirovaniye and wages are to be studied chiefly from a theoretical point of 
view. The former covers too wide a field to be adequately covered by any single 
English expression; it includes establishment questions (the number of staff of each 
grade required in an establishment of a given type), the standard output which may 
be expected of a worker under given conditions, the time required for a given process 
and the technical means by which the process is to be carried out. One of the main 
problems is that of ascertaining how many ancillary (generally unskilled) workers are 
required in a particular operation, which is closely linked with the extent to which 
auxiliary mechanical equipment is available. A number of textbooks are to be drawn 
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up setting out the principals of normirovaniye in different industries. Wages and 
incentives are clearly closely connected with problems of standards, and the work in 
this field is to be directed principally to the development of a unitary wage scale for 
all industry. This will involve the evaluation of the largely experimental work carried 
out to date in some branches of industry; another field in which research is very 
active is the payment of agricultural workers. As with the investigation of produc- 
tivity in agriculture, a large number of local institutions are working on the analysis 
of the experience of farms in their district. The most significant phenomenon in this 
field is, of course, the tendency in recent years to increase the share of cash payments 
(as against payments in produce) in the income of collective farm members; this, and 
its effect as an incentive to higher production, is the subject of a number of the studies. 

The general structure of management and its functions of planning and accounting, 
together with the mechanization of these processes, forms a small but significant 
section of the research programme. This includes an assessment of the sovnarkhoz 
system as well as the structure of particular industries; it also involves the techniques 
of internal factory management (the keeping of accounts, documentation, etc.) and 
particularly the use of office machinery. Some study is to be made into the use of 
machine accounting in collective farms and the analysis of retail trade. 

The study of labour reserves and training includes a number of historical studies, as 
is natural in a field in which long-term planning is called for. The majority of the 
studies of labour reserves concern themselves primarily with agriculture in various 
parts of the country. The investigations of living standards also concentrate most 
attention on the post-war period. The medical studies in the field of hygiene and 
safety measures cover the whole field of industry with a special attention to silicosis, 
heart diseases, problems of dust control and the effects of chemicals on the human 
organism. 

There are approximately three hundred research institutes in individual industries; 
one-third of these have supplied details of the work which they are doing in the field 
of labour research; the following table, which also includes the projects of the Acad- 
emies of Sciences and of the Labour Research Institute and its subsidiaries, give an 
indication of the scope of their work: 


Number of items — Percentage 


Labour standards 163 31 
Safety and hygiene 89 17 
Organization 75 14 
Wages 64 12 
Productivity 51 10 
Grading handbooks, etc. 36 7 
Management problems 27 5 
Transition to shorter working day 16 3 
Labour reserves and training 6 I 


Total §27 100 
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Productivity is the factor in the increase of the volume of production on which 
most stress is being laid by the Soviet government at the present time. The reduction 
in the number of school-leavers following the sharp drop in the birth-rate during the 
war years means that everything possible must be done to use the available labour to 
the best advantage. This problem is being studied by departmental institutes from its 
two sides: the study of the factors which contribute to increasing productivity 
(examined by a number of institutes, chiefly concerned with consumer-goods indus- 
tries), and the measurement of the labour-content of processes with a view to reducing 
it (studied by institutes, principally in the basic industries). The organizational prob- 
lems arising from technical advances, particularly mechanization, will occupy the 
attention of institutes in several branches of the textile industry and the vehicle 
industry; the latter is also interested in the problems which arise when the production 
machinery is operated round the clock by shift workers and ancillary workers, 
possibly at present working longer shifts, have to be supplied. The whole question of 
how shifts are to be arranged under the conditions imposed by the shorter working 
week is of immediate interest to most branches of Soviet industry. 

There now exists a Central Bureau for Industrial Labour Standards, whose func- 
tions include the co-ordination of departmental proposals for technical standards, etc., 
as well as undertaking research in this field itself. Nevertheless, nearly a third of the 
items on the research programme come under this heading; they cover all aspects— 
the theoretical basis, studied with reference to engineering and non-ferrous metal- 
lurgy; engineering and woodworking process times; staffing requirements in the 
chemical and other industries. As a result of this work, a number of handbooks are to 
be published. 

The wage reforms of 1957 covered a wide range of industries, from coal-mining to 
transport workers. 1958 will see further developments in this direction. The effect of 
the earlier reforms is to be studied by several institutes connected with the coal 
industry and with the metallurgical group of industries. The effect of putting some 
workers on time-rates instead of the former piece-rates will also be examined and a 
survey will be made of existing incentive schemes for operatives and technical staffs in 
a wide range of industries (principally concerned with chemicals and foodstuffs). 
Schedules of wage-rates will be issued by a number of departmental institutes. 

The journal reports (no. 1, pages 30-36) conferences held by the research institutes of 
the fats and bakery industries; the range of problems discussed may be taken as 
typical of the work of such institutes. These conferences provide a forum at which the 
central government (Gosplan, the Labour Research Institute) and the sovnarkhozy 
can discuss problems with trade union representatives, the staff of firms in the industry 
concerned and the research institution for the industry. At the conference of the fats 
industry, the research institution submitted for consideration a draft wage-structure 
(tarifno-kvalifikatsionny spravochnik) reflecting technical improvements and new 
chemical processes. The old schedule had contained 260 trades,which had been 
consolidated into thirty by the new one. Some criticisms of the draft were made and 
adopted by the conference, including suggestions for the improvements of the 
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incentive system, and the revised draft was recommended for acceptance. It was also 
decided to prosecute research into output standards and staffing requirements and to 
ensure the efficient circulation of information concerning labour organization among 
the factories in the industry. The reports of the industry’s research laboratories were 
also considered; these work in close collaboration with the factories, and had been 
engaged in establishing output standards, studying the effect on wages of the re- 
organization consequent upon the introduction of the seven-hour day and drafting an 
incentive system for maintenance workers. All this work is being continued in the 
present year. Speakers from several sovnarkhozy asked that laboratories for the 
industry should be set up in their areas. 

At the bakery conference, a similar proposal for a new wage-structure was pro- 
posed, reducing the number of trades from 161 to 29 and reforming the anomaly in 
the old structure that more than one-third of the workers were in the three lowest 
razryady. The old structure had had a most complicated incentive system; the new 
provides that production workers shall be paid at piece-rates, with a single bonus 
payable for improved quality. Technical and non-manual staff are to be paid a bonus 
based on the quantity of the firm’s output and the reduction of production costs. The 
work of establishing output standards has hitherto been quite rudimentary; it is now 
to be put in hand. The laboratories in the industry are to study staffing problems and 
methods of raising productivity, with a view to the introduction of the seven-hour 
working day. 

The remainder of this report is devoted to a summary of some of the points made 
in the journal in articles concerning Soviet industrial problems; the section dealing 
with other countries should however be briefly mentioned. There is an account of 
the partial decentralization of industry in China (no. 1 pages 50-53); of reforms in the 
labour laws of China and Bulgaria (no. 2 pages 40-44, no. I pages $$-57); of the new 
simplified wage-structure under consideration in East Germany, with some account of 
the developments which have led to the present position (no. 1 pages 54-56); and of 
institutes dealing with industrial economics in Dresden and Warsaw (no. 2 pages 47-49, 
no. I pages 57-61). The growing ratio of engineers to operatives in the USA, the 
wages of engineering and managerial staff in France, and a West German study of the 
efficiency of piece-work as against time-work are also studied (no. 1 pages 62-66, no. 2 
pages $4-58, no. 2 pages 50-54). 

In the two numbers of the journal under review there are three items dealing with 
the shorter working day (to be discussed at greater length in a future number of 
Soviet Studies). One difficulty which has troubled management has been the short 
notice that they have been given before the shorter working day was introduced, so 
that they had inadequate time to rearrange their operations and output fell at first in 
consequence. In contrast, the example of a printing works is cited where six months’ 
notice was given, and the change led to an immediate improvement in production. 
The mistake made in the first five-year plan period, when the whole of industry 
went over to a shorter working day simultaneously has not been repeated; the 
current arrangement is that wherever possible each factory shortens its working day 
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by stages; the basic criterion laid down by Government decree, that those depart- 
ments where the conditions of labour are particularly severe should be the first to 
reduce working hours, may however lead to bottle-necks in production. In any case, 
care should be taken that the transition to the shorter working day is so adjusted that 
the losses in working time inherent in a system of three eight-hour shifts are eliminated 
(by the proper timing of maintenance work, etc.). The majority of factories have 
found it possible to shorten the working day without increasing their production 
staff, the principal exception being where continuous operation is carried on; careful 
reorganization, particularly of the duties of ancillary personnel, may in fact lead to a 
reduction in the total staff complement. The coal mines particularly are still experi- 
menting with the most efficient disposition of their men, the favourite variant at the 
moment being three seven-hour shifts followed by a break of three hours (as the 
underground miner works only six hours, this means in practice a break of one hour 
after shifts I and II and four hours after shift III; the third shift is used for maintenance 
and preparatory work, the four-hour break for inspection). The limitation of the 
working day to seven consecutive hours is not always feasible; the experience of a 
footwear factory is cited where continuous operation is necessitated by technological 
considerations; in this case the staff are given sufficient days off during the month to 
bring their total hours worked down to the prescribed figure; this involves the 
employment of additional workers (in one department, which is analysed in detail, 
one extra hand to each eleven). At the same time, the grading of operations in this 
factory has been revised; under the original arrangement, there were ten razryady, 
with no one in the three lowest; 809, of the workers were in razryady VI to VIII. 
There are now only eight, with over 98%, of the workers in razryady III to VII,so that 
a further concentration would appear reasonable. As the re-grading was accompanied 
by an increase in the payment for each grade, wages were not however lowered. It 
was also found desirable to transfer some workers from piece-rates to time-rates, 
particularly maintenance staff, and to alter the bonus system by greatly reducing 
progressive piece-rates and other means, the net result being an increase in the total 
wage-bill of the order of ten per cent. 

In the synthetic rubber industry, where the quantity of the product is in principle 
independent of the worker, an incentive has been found by going over to time-rates 
and paying bonuses for supervising more plant units and economizing in raw material ; 
this led also to a reduction in the cost of repairs (no. 2, pp. 33-36). In the Gorki auto- 
mobile works the need for economy in materials led to the introduction of a system of 
khozraschet over small production units, according to which bonuses were paid for 
economies over the planned figure. The proportion of the wage fund covered by these 
economy bonuses was small (0.6%), but spread over a period of four years, and with 
more than ten thousand workers being affected, the total economies amounted toa very 
respectable sum (63 million rubles). While the statute permitting bonuses for economies 
in excess of plan was in force, the workers flocked to classes held by the management to 
teach economical methods; when it was abrogated in January 1955, they lost all interest. 
The factory have since asked the local sovnarkhoz to have the bonuses reintroduced, 
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and the latter have agreed to press for this. Similar methods were tried at the time by 
vehicle-building factories in Moscow and Kharkov, with similar results. 

A case is reported (no. 1, pp. 44-47) in which a clock factory installed an automatic 
production line which failed utterly to produce the expected results. Time-and- 
motion study revealed the technical deficiencies; the number of operatives employed 
on the line was too small so that they had to spend too much of their time on time- 
consuming operations which could be carried out by an unskilled labourer. This was 
corrected, and an incentive system was introduced to encourage the operatives to 
take advantage of the improved technical facilities; this they did, their output in- 
creasing by 30% immediately and continuing to increase by leaps and bounds. 

Problems connected with the review of output standards which is proceeding 
throughout Soviet industry are dealt with in extenso in the journal under review: only 
a few examples can be cited in the present note. In any given factory, the requirements 
of the plan will generally postulate a certain reduction in the labour-content of the 
factory’s production, i.e. an increase in the output per worker; the way in which this 
is achieved is by examining each operation at the workshop level, where it will be 
found that the necessary economy can be effected by technical improvements in a 
relatively small number of operations—the principal snag being usually the difficulty 
of adjusting wage-rates to meet the new conditions. The management of the enter- 
prise then has the task of co-ordinating the suggestions which have been made at the 
lower level and seeing that the the necessary equipment, etc., is provided. The details 
of this process of analysis followed by synthesis naturally differ from factory to 
factory. In agricultural machinery factories at Rostov and Taganrog the depart- 
mental managerial staffs break down the plan into the sections which each department 
is to cover; the separate sectional plans are discussed with the workmen in each 
department and suggestions made by the latter are then worked out with the help of 
the rate-fixing staff; the final synthesis is made by the management and agreed with 
the appropriate trade union committees; this includes the revision of output-standards 
which are so regularly exceeded as to be obviously obsolete, provided however that 
such revision does not demand the working of overtime or infringe the safety 
regulations. In the Moscow Brake Factory suggestions for technical measures to 
reduce the labour-content of operations originate from the technical or planning 
staff in the various departments; on the strength of these the plan is drawn up, and the 
various supervisory staff are left to see that their suggestions, once they have been 
approved by the management, are carried out; bonuses are paid to the supervisory 
staff according to the success or failure of their suggestions when put into practice. 
This is said to be a common arrangement in factories of medium size, where the 
individual departments are correspondingly small. 

The very large First State Bearings Factory carried out a most detailed analysis of 
the efficiency of proposed improvements in processing; no doubt a factory of this 
importance would have a planning division large enough to cope with the mass of 
detail work involved; the information on which the analysis was based derived in the 
first instance from the shop managers who supplied a statement of the cost of 
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each innovation, the number of components, men and machines involved, an 
accurate description of the operations covered and an estimate of the increase of pro- 
ductivity expected. The information passed through the hands of the technical and 
wages departments to verify their respective aspects, the final link with the top 
management being the chief accountant, who presented a monthly report detailing 
the changes in process-hours, wages and materials used due to technical improve- 
ments. The alteration of output-standards was in the hands of the shop managers, who 
submitted a quarterly schedule of the changes proposed during the coming three 
months to the firm’s managing director via the labour and wages department. To 
facilitate the review of standards at shop level the factory trade union committee 
delegated powers to shop trade union committees. Incentive payments to engineering 
staff were linked to increases of productivity, mere over-fulfilment of the production 
plan not being enough to qualify them for a bonus. The net result of the review was 
a small general increase in earnings (4° in 1957 compared with 1956) combined 
with a rather greater increase in productivity (7%). 

A touch of unconscious humour appears in a note (no. 2 pp. 36-39) concerning the 
waste of resources in keeping attendance records. It appears that there are more than 
one hundred thousand timekeepers in Soviet industry, whose wages total more than 
five hundred million rubles a year. To this must be added the cost of time-clocks 
(partly imported) and other equipment. One factory tried the experiment of putting 
the timekeepers at the factory gates, instead of making the men sign on in their 
workshops. The result was that the staff ‘knocked off’ half an hour early and formed 
such enormous queues at the gates that the timekeepers were unable to do their work. 
The experiment was abandoned forthwith. New regulations have now been pro- 
mulgated on the basis of an investigation of the problem by the Labour Research 
Institute, according to which foremen are to be allowed to keep records of attendance, 
thus dispensing with the services of a large number of timekeepers, and to note only 
absences, late attendance and overtime. The estimated saving is about two hundred 
million rubles a year in wages. 

J.AN. 





FURTHER DEBATE ON EDUCATION 


Khrushchov’s speech at the XIII Komsomol Congress! has given a new impetus to 
the long-standing controversy over the future of the Soviet school.? Neither of the 
main points he raised was particularly novel. He demanded that access to higher 
education should normally be granted only after a period of active work in industry 
or agriculture, and he stated his opposition to the restricted access to higher education 
of those with an unusual or ‘different’ schooling. (His protest against the continued 
favouring of children of highly-placed parents, though made in the sharpest terms 
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and novel in that it came from a political leader,? was conspicuously by-passed in the 
published discussions of the educationalists.) Yet the very fact that the future of the 
educational system was tackled as a topical issue by the highest political authority, 
induced the competing schools of educationalists to clarify their particular approach. 
At a Conference convened by the Ministry of Education of the RSFSR, the Minister 
E. I. Afanasenko explained a draft project for the reorganization of education; I. A. 
Kairov, President of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, reported on draft curri- 
cula. Many heads of Provincial and City Educational Departments and also some 
secretaries of Provincial party organizations participated in the discussion (which is 
reported in Uchitelskaya gazeta 14 August 1958) and some of the suggestions made in 
the reports remain still controversial. The following survey takes account of the 
literary arguments immediately preceding the Conference?; a further stage in the 
discussion was opened by Khrushchov’s memorandum which -was published in 
Pravda 21 September 1958 (i.e. after this report went to press). In that memorandum 
Khrushchov suggests that, with very few exceptions, all the graduates of an obli- 
gatory eight-year school should proceed to production work; full secondary educa- 
tion, and access to higher education (which itself should be more strongly connected 
with practice) should be accessible to all who desire it by evening classes combined 
with this production work. 

The present position of the Soviet secondary school is characterized by the fact that 
at most one-quarter of its graduates proceed to universities* (and some of these not 
directly but only after a period of practical work). This state of affairs appears to be 
taken for granted by pupils, who no longer regard themselves as failures if they share 
the fate of the overwhelming majority of their fellows. The universities also accept 
the position: according to regulations which came into force in 1958, up to 80% of 
university places may be occupied, without competition, by demobilized soldiers or 
by entrants with a production record. If there are privileged applicants for at least 80% 
of the vacancies, only the remaining 20%, can be distributed by competitive examina- 
tion to people coming directly from school. (Those coming from school who have 
attained gold or silver medal standard in their school leaving examination no longer 
receive preferential treatment.)° 

It thus becomes fairly easy for those who have spent some years in production 
work and who have the Certificate of Maturity, which marks graduation from the 
secondary school, to receive entrance into a university—as a rule in institutions of 
higher education associated with that branch of the national economy in which they 
have worked. From the standpoint of equality of opportunity, acquisition of the 
Certficate of Maturity is of vital importance, and secondary education, whatever its 
individual variations, should only be concluded when the Certificate has been achieved. 
This is a very difficult problem for those who go into productive work and try to 
gain the Certificate by evening studies; at the Conference it was taken for granted 
that the existing evening continuation schools (Schools of Young Workers and 
Village Youths’ Schools respectively) fulfil their purposes in a very unsatisfactory 
way. Hence Afanasenko suggested that the period of education in these schools 
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should be prolonged to four years, one to two days per week being devoted to full- 
time study: suitable graduates of these schools—who, of course, would already have 
considerable production experience—might then proceed directly to institutions 
of higher education, and the qualifications of those who remain manual workers 
would be considerably improved (objections against such an extension of the school- 
ing of the average worker were, however, raised at the Conference, in particular from 
the standpoint of the collective farms).® 

At present, many of those pupils even of the secondary schools who realize that 
they are not suitable for intellectual work, or whose domestic circumstances are 
difficult, leave school prematurely.’ This tendency is likely to continue unless the 
strictly academic training is combined with training for a fairly advanced grade of 
skill (razryad). Secondary schools, however, will fail to give this training in skill if 
their methods are too bookish, or in the case of schools which do give polytechnical 
instruction, if workshops are too primitive. 

Additional difficulties arise at some places in the way of finding suitable work for 
the graduates of the secondary schools. To some extent these are organizational 
problems caused by the difficulties of employing juveniles in certain industries; in 
his memorandum, Khrushchov suggests solving this problem by assigning to each 
Sovnarkhoz a certain quota of juvenile workers which it has to employ, if necessary 
in workshops adapted to their capabilities. 

In the Ukraine full secondary education is combined with the acquiring of a 
definite grade of skill (razryad) in 3,600 schools with 244,000 pupils (a fifth of all those 
attending the three senior forms of Ukrainian schools). An experiment on the same 
lines is being carried out in some fifty schools in the RSFSR. Uchitelskaya gazeta 17 
July 1958 publishes a letter from a teacher who was reprimanded because he, at the 
request of his pupils, supplemented the existing programme of polytechnical educa- 
tion with production work in the laboratories of the chemical factory which is 
associated with the school. In this way the pupils graduating from the school were 
also qualified as laboratory workers in the fourth to fifth razryad—that is to say for 
fairly skilled and well-paid work. It is unlikely that the editors of the ‘Gazeta’ 
would have published the letter if they still agreed that practical training should be 
avoided except in a few experimental schools. 

The Ukrainian experiment is the only one which has continued long enough to have 
had pupils graduate from secondary school already trained as skilled workers. It is 
therefore noteworthy that reports on the Ukrainian experiment are favourable. 
However, Chelpanova complains of the overloading of pupils it involves since it 
means working a 12-14 hour day. She complains too that the standard in literature 
has fallen, although standards in physics and mathematics have improved. There are 
plenty of complaints about the neglect of the humanities and Sovetskaya pedagogika 
19$7 no. 7 devoted its editorial to a dissertation on the importance of the humanities 
particularly from the ideological point of view. 

It appears to be agreed that the school period should be prolonged to a total of 
eleven years for those who directly complete secondary education. Education would 
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proceed in two stages: the first, comprising eight forms, would follow a unified 
pattern and would also form the statutory minimum of education (instead of the 
present seven years’ ‘incomplete secondary education’).? Afanasenko even raised the 
question of increasing the duration of the first stage of education to nine years so far 
as non-Russian regions, with increased language teaching, are concerned (but there 
were objections to such differentiations); there was also a suggestion to start the 
obligatory stage at eight instead of seven (possibly with a preparatory form for the 
seven-year old) so that its graduates at age sixteen would be more suitable for immedi- 
ate participation in production work. The second stage of education would be 
differentiated, according to Afanasenko’s draft in at least three forms: (a) those who 
would immediately proceed to work in factory or farm would get some compara- 
tively short training (about the character and length of which opinions differed), the 
improved continuation school catering for those with further ambitions; (b) those 
immediately aiming at the status of a highly skilled worker would be trained in 
special factory or farm schools, with a four years’ curriculum resulting both in the 
acquisition of a fairly high razryad and the certificate of maturity, as a basis for what- 
ever further education will be desired; (c) the ordinary ‘polytechnical’ secondary 
school would have a second stage of three years (i.e. a total of eleven years), leading 
the pupil to the university entrance level provided at present by the ten-year school, 
combined with theoretical and practical training for definite jobs in factory or 
kolkhoz. (The introduction of agricultural machinery to the farms has greatly in- 
creased the number of rural schools which can combine formal teaching with practical 
training for skilled agricultural work.)!° In consequence of the prolongation of the 
school period, in spite of the introduction of practical training the number of hours 
available for theoretical schooling would be increased: according to Afanasenko 
from 9,140 teaching hours in the present ten-year school to 9,780 hours in the future 
eleven-year school, and even 9,940 hours if the pupil chooses the more practical (but 
also more prolonged) combination of basic school plus factory or farm school (of the 
increase in teaching hours available in the ordinary secondary school, Afanasenko 
suggests devoting two hundred hours to mathematics and science, and three hundred 
hours to the humanities; it may be supposed that in the more practical branch of 
secondary education the sciences will be the main gainers). 

At the Conference, objections were raised against having a longer school period 
for those whose main ambition is to become skilled workers. But the secretary of the 
party’s Tatar Provincial Committee pointed out that at least in engineering, in the 
chemical industry and in oil-production full secondary education is becoming a must 
for the skilled worker; on the other hand, a discussion which took place on the eve of 
the Conference showed differences of opinion about the range of practical skills the 
acquisition of which may be expected in the secondary school. 

Sukhomlinski,? whose school started in 1948-9 the Ukrainian experiment with 
pupils who were already prepared by technical ‘circles’ of all kinds, states that in his 
school graduates of the seventh form can drive a car and operate simple lathes (all 
specially designed to be suitable for children of 13-14): this school offers its pupils a 
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choice between fairly broad ‘specializations’ in which the profession of locksmith or 


electrician is combined with that of tractor driver, combine-operator or turner. 
Medvedev, who teaches at the Lenin Pedagogical Institute in Moscow, argues against 
graduating pupils with the fourth or fifth razryad. While such a qualification could 
be reached within the time at the pupil’s disposal, it is of little help economically to 
the state, since the training will not be accompanied by productive work. Medvedev 
insists that it is preferable for the pupil to familiarize himself with some fifteen to 
twenty operations on one or two different lathes, thus achieving considerable practice 
in the third (semi-skilled) razryad, rather than learn forty operations on a wide 
variety of lathes. (Medvedev, however, appears to overlook the fact that precisely the 
need to broaden the worker’s outlook in an age of automation is forcing the intro- 
duction of a general secondary education and a nearly obligatory period of practical 
work between school and university.) Afanasenko’s distinction between the more 
practical (but more prolonged) and the ordinary ‘polytechnical’ type of full secondary 
education, however, makes sense only on the assumption that a fairly modest level of 
industrial skill is expected to be achieved at least by the average pupil of the ordinary 
school: on this assumption only, there is a strong incentive for pupils and parents to 
accept a longer school period (true, combined already with some industrial earnings) 
to conclude with the entrance into a highly skilled job. On that assumption, the 
‘ordinary’ secondary school would just provide its pupils with some acquaintance 
with industrial (or agricultural) practice, plus some basic qualification which enables 
them to perform a period of practical work if this will be required as a condition for 
further higher education, and on which they can build in a case of final failure to 
secure admission to universities or teknikums. In such a setting, however, it would be 
hardly avoidable that the typical graduate of the eleven-year school, as distinct from 
that of the more practical twelve-year course, would regard university entrance as a 
normal step in his career (failure to achieve which would be regretted) and the period 
of practical work interposed between school and university as a regrettable inter- 
ruption of that career (and some of his teachers may feel the same way). In his memo- 
randum, Khrushchov suggests a radical solution of the dilemma by abolishing the 
ten-year school (about the reform of which it would then be hardly worth while to 
bother) after a transition period of a few years’ duration. 

Most participants in the educational debate would sharply reject an abandonment 
of the prospect of general full secondary education, if anything more than a short 
transition period is envisaged. Some furcation (at 15 or 16) is obviously implied in the 
very principle of acquiring a definite skill or group of skills, since this implies that 
general education is being linked with the needs of a particular industry. Yet it appears 
that this is the price which must be paid for giving a full secondary education to a 
generation of pupils, only a minority of whom have academic aspirations. Also this 
educational programme must be acceptable to kolkhoz chairmen who expect at 
least a long-term improvement in their supply of skilled workers in compensation for 
those hours which young people will spend in the class-room or the laboratory. 

There is, however, one point on which most Soviet educationalists would agree— 
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the basic principles of communist society demand that all school-leavers enjoy equal 
opportunities, even though they may have specialized in different fields. Since the 
same school would train the future ordinary industrial worker as well as the engineer, 
the field-worker as well as the agronomist, no difficulties would arise over social 
status. The problem lies in the fact that children of only fifteen or sixteen would be 
entering schools where their inclinations and aptitudes would be directed into 
specific channels. While industrial and political leadership will be mainly recruited 
from among those who have performed practical work, the élite of Soviet intellectual 
life will continue to be recruited from those 20% of university entrants who come 
directly from school—and to these people it will hardly matter what industry they 
have become acquainted with during their school career. The principle of polytechni- 
cal education, however, as well as that of equality of opportunity, may be affected if 
‘furcation’ includes streams which are hardly associated with material production. 

Goncharov, in an article in Sovetskaya pedagogika, outlines a modified version of 
his 1957 ‘furcation’ scheme.1! He suggests that in accordance with the party’s recent 
proposals, a special “chemico-technical’ branch of training should be set up, distinct 
from a ‘physico-technical’ branch. His singling out of a special ‘humanities’ stream is of 
particular importance in the present context since it is participation in production 
work which is being demanded of the pupil, and not merely attendance at a theoretical 
course on ‘principles of production’. How does such a situation affect, let us say, the 
future teacher of history? While Goncharov makes detailed suggestions for the work 
to be carried out by pupils in the physico-technical, chemico-technical and biological- 
agricultural branches, he serves the ‘humanities’ pupils less well. He can only advise 
them to work as assistant accountants, librarians or young pioneer organizers. Upon 
graduation from school, these ‘humanities’ pupils will, according to Goncharov, be 
absorbed into offices, children’s organizations, clubs and libraries, or they may 
become the editors of wall-newspapers and other publications in a factory.'? 

In a footnote to his article in the following issue of the journal, Raiski argued 
against the establishment of a particular ‘humanities stream’—other than the special 
schools in major towns for children with particular artistic gifts!5—‘because it is 
impossible to train industrial or agricultural workers on such foundations’. Raiski 
does not raise the even more obvious points that the training of a large section of the 
Soviet intellectuals, including in particular a majority of the school-teachers, would 
be divorced from that of the rest of the population, and that graduates of the most 
academic stream of the intended system of education would have only the social 
sciences, economics and law as possible careers. There appears fairly general agreement 
about the need for special schooling of children with particular artistic gifts. Afanas- 
enko provoked sharp objection by his suggestion to have special schools also for 
children with particular gifts for mathematics and theoretical science, which, however, 
has been taken up in Khrushchov’s memorandum. 

It remains to be seen how much of the ‘furcation’ concepts in the narrower sense of 
the word—i.e. within the ordinary ‘polytechnical’ school—will survive the now 
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mainly interested in a skilled practical job, their further academic prospects being 
concentrated on careers near to the industry in which they work, and those whose 
choice of profession remains fairly open up to eighteen, with a definite preference for 
continued education. It remains also to be seen how far Afanasenko’s promise for 
improved humanities teaching in all types of the secondary school will satisfy those 
educationalists who are worried at the effect that increased science teaching plus 
polytechnical education and preparation fora practical job will have upon the supply of 
future humanities teachers. Those educationalists who are trying to preserve a place 
in the new educational system for the 1952 form of secondary school apparently hope 
to secure the necessary number of recruits for the teaching profession by providing a 
comparatively easy transition from school to university; on the other side, a 
number of speakers at the Conference complained of the unsatisfactory level of existing 
teachers (most of them graduates of the pre-1952 school), in particular so far as the 
more practical aspects of teaching are concerned. To the present reporter, at least, it 
appears that the future of the humanities will have to be saved by adapting their 
teaching to the main tasks of Soviet society rather than by preserving them on some 
particular island. 


R. SCHLESINGER 


1 Published in the Soviet Press on 18 April 1958; abridged translation in the Current Digest of the 
Soviet Press vol. X no. 17. 

2 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. IX pp. 103 ff. and 368 ff., vol. X pp. 104 ff. Interesting recent publica- 
tions dealing with aspects of the controversy (not all of which are referred to in this survey) 
include the editorial, articles by N. K. Goncharov (on furcation in the senior forms of the second- 
ary school) and by M. A. Zhidelev and A. E. Stavrovski (on experiments made in the Combination 
of Teaching with Productive Work), all published in Sovetskaya pedagogika 1958 no. 6; articles by 
V. A. Sukhomlinski (a master of the Ukrainian school which first started the combination of 
teaching with the acquisition of definite industrial skills) and I. K. Beloded (Minister of Education in 
the Ukrainian SSSR) on the Ukrainian experience, and R. A. Medvedev (On the Organization 
of the Industrial Work of Senior Pupils of the Secondary School), published ibid no. 7. Uchitels- 
kaya gazeta published on 10 June a survey of discussion meetings in the Gorki car-building and in 
the ‘Red Sormova’ factories, and articles by O. Chelpanova (dealing with the Dnepropetrovsk 
experience, on 14 June), by A. Isayev (19 June) and by V. Raiski (22 June). Izvestiya had articles 
on 7 June (by N. Dolinina) and on 28 June (by two Sverdlovsk teachers): both these articles 
examine the reduced interest of the less successful pupils of the secondary schools in completing 
their education, which they regard as being unimportant to their future as industrial workers. 

3 On a lower level this long-standing issue has been on occasion frankly discussed. Cf. Soviet 
Studies vol. VIII pp. 392 and 409. Khrushchov elaborates the point further in his memorandum. 

*E. Maximova, writing in Oktyabr 1958 no. 5 gives figures for 1958 of 1.6 million secondary 
school graduates and slightly over 400,000 university entrants (some of the latter may have been 
admitted through correspondence courses). Raiski, writing in Sovetskaya pedagogika 1958 no. 7, 
states that in Stalingrad (City and Province) only 14.7% of the secondary school graduates in 1956 
proceeded to the universities and another 18% to tekhnikums; 9.8% entered trade schools, 5.1% 
short-term trade courses and 28% went immediately to work (so far as they entered an industrial 
occupation, hardly to skilled jobs). Raiski does not discuss the question of what the remaining 
quarter of the graduates did; most of them may have been girls who stayed at home; some may 
have repeated their efforts to try to gain admission to some institute of higher learning. 

5 V. P. Elyutin (Minister for Higher Education of the USSR) writing in Trud 7 June 1958. Easy 
access to gold and silver medals was one of the main channels of the patronage referred toinnote 3. 

® Cf. Soviet Studies vol. IX p. 369. 

7 According to Raiski (Sovetskaya pedagogika 1958 no. 7 p. 91) in Stalingrad (City and Province) 
in 1956 13.3%, and in 1957 11% of the pupils left school after completing the eighth and ninth 
forms (the slight decrease in the percentage, however, may indicate a more favourable assessment 
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of the school’s capacity to give a useful background to the future manual worker). Khrushchov 
states in his memorandum that even the seven-years’ school, which at present is obligatory, 
is completed only by 80% of the pupils entering the first form. 

8 Uchitelskaya gazeta 5 July 1958 (report from Tula) and 12 July 1958 (editorial). 

9 In the Ukraine the organization of such schools has already started in an experimental way 
(Rabochaya gazeta 28 August 1958). In his memorandum Krushchov, while apparently preferring 
an eight-year course of the obligatory school, regards the issue of whether seven or eight years are 
appropriate as belonging to the sphere of the Union Republics’ autonomy. Different use of 
Republican discretion, however, may have far-reaching implications as regards actual equality 
of opportunity, in particular in a scheme such as Khrushchov’s in which the obligatory school 
would form the sole foundation on which all those desiring further education would have to 
build in evening classes. 

10 Selskoye khozyaistvo 28 May 1958. 

11 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. IX p. 106. 

12 Goncharov’s preferences—and the short-comings of his approach—are illustrated by his idea 
of having this particular job performed by future language teachers, or young people with 
literary ambitions, at a time when thousands of young workers, aktivists of the Komsomol and 
the Party, with completed secondary education will be available in the factories. 

13 Even Raiski mentions among the artistic gifts possibly qualifying the pupil for special 
schooling ‘literary creation’—as if Gorki had qualified for his work in an ivory tower! 





KOLKHOZ TRADE IN APRIL, 1957 


Although the kolkhoz market has suffered in recent years from the competition of 
higher state zakupka prices and from the development of the system of commission 
trade discussed elsewhere in this issue, it still plays a very significant role in the supply 
of foodstuffs and other agricultural produce, particularly to the inhabitants of the 
larger towns. In 1957, the kolkhoz market supplied 10 per cent. of the food sold, and 
six per cent. of the total value of all retail sales. The approximate index numbers for 
1956 and 1957 are, taking 1955 as 100: total retail sales, 109 and 124; commission 
trade, 149 and 188; and for the kolkhoz market, 98 and 93. 

Data recently published (in Vestnik statistiki no. 3 of 1958—tables—and no. 5 of 
1958—an analytical article by N. Titelbaum) furnish a more detailed picture than has 
been hitherto available of the structure of kolkhoz trade and the difference in the 
pattern as between regions as well as between the larger and smaller markets. 

The Central Statistical Administration (CSA) maintains continuous records of the 
sale of agricultural produce on the kolkhoz markets of 251 towns; these include all the 
republican capitals and the krai and oblast centres, as well as anumber of other substan- 
tial industrial towns; the full list of these towns does not seem to be available, although 
39 are listed in the tables given in the statistical handbook Sovetskaya torgovlya issued 
at the end of 1956. These records cover the sale of over seventy products. 

In April 1957 the CSA carried out a more extensive investigation, in which the sales 
in the kolkhoz markets of every town (including poselki gorodskovo tipa—smaller 
settlements with less formal municipal organization) and of every village raion centre 
were recorded. The period of the investigation covered seven days (10-16 April) and 
took account of the sales of 26 product groups. These 26 items form about seventy 
per cent. of the total sales recorded in the 251 large towns. The total number of 
markets investigated was 5,697; of the 1,787 village raion centres almost all had only 
one market apiece (the village markets totalled 1,809), but many of the towns must 
have had several markets, for there were 3,888 markets in the 2,812 towns. In general, 
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the village markets were very small, with an average turnover for the week of only 
some 20,000 rubles, approximately one-sixth of that of the town markets. At the 
other end of the scale, the 251 large towns accounted for more than a half of the total 
—_ there being about two hundred markets with a trade exceeding half a million 
rubles. 

The total sales of the commodities recorded during the period amounted to s00 
million rubles, allocated as follows (all in million rubles) :— 


Village 
251 large Other raion 































towns towns centres Total 
Gem .. = ais 11.6 20.1 4.1 35.8 
Wheat flour .. a 7.2 16.6 4.4 28.2 
Potatoes a ie 40.6 24.2 3.9 68.7 
Vegetables Pa ie 22.9 10.4 1.8 35.1 
Veg. oils he a 6.6 7.6 a2 16.3 
Fruit and other us 58.5 25.5 4.6 88.6 
Total vegetable .. .- 147.4 104.6 20.9 272.9 
Meat... 43 eh 89.2 $1.4 10.7 1§1.3 
Milk .. be 5 19.3 11.6 0.9 31.8 
Animal fats... oy 47 5.6 2.1 12.4 
Eggs - a < 15.4 13.2 2.5 31.1 
Total animal... ~« 2086 81.8 16.2 226.6 
TOTAL SALES .. -. 276.0 186.4 37.1 499.5 








f [The figures in this table are calculated from data in percentage terms given in both 
: sources; the items do not necessarily add to totals, due to rounding.] 
e It is clear from these figures that although the general level of sales in the village 
d markets is low, totalling only seven per cent. of all kolkhoz market trade, these markets 
ir account for a quite significant percentage of the sales of some commodities, especially 
n fats and grain products; and that, correspondingly, large town sales of these products 
are comparatively low. These commodities, which keep well and can be transported, 
of are likely to be sold at zakupka prices and to enter into retail trade through the state and 
as co-operative network. On the other hand, perishable goods such as milk, fruit, veget- 
1e ables including potatoes tend to be sold in the city markets. | 
Dwellers in the countryside will, of course, be able to obtain these commodities 1 
1¢ more easily than city-dwellers, either by growing them in their own gardens or by 
1¢ unofficial and unrecorded trade; and in addition, they may well be tempted by the 
n- very substantial prices which they can get on the city market to send their surplus 
rh produce to town rather than attempt to dispose of it locally. Again, these goods need ‘ 
ed no processing and the cost of production will be comparatively low, consisting almost 
entirely of labour; while not all village dwellers, i.c., principally collective farm 
les members, will have access to the processing plant necessary for fats and grain products 
ler to be sold on a commercial scale. 
re The foregoing is based solely on the broad division between town and country; 
nd it is possible on the data provided to examine more closely the structure of city trade 
ty on an all-Union basis; regional differences, which are very considerable, will be con- 
of sidered later. As one might expect, there is a gradation in the range of commodities 
ily sold as one passes from the smallest town markets to the largest; in the smallest 
ust 


markets, milk, eggs, potatoes and vegetables account for nearly 90 per cent. of the 
sales; as the size of the market increases, the proportion of milk and eggs sold falls 
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steadily (48.5 per cent. in the group with weekly sales of under one thousand rubles; 
23.2 per cent. in the group 5 to 10 thousand rubles; 15.2 per cent. in the group 50 to 
100 thousand rubles; and only 10.9 per cent. in the largest group, with sales exceeding 
half a million rubles). The proportion of potatoes and vegetables remains approx- 
imately constant throughout the range (between 16.7 and 23.7 per cent.). It would 
appear probable, however, that the share of fresh vegetables in this group increases at 
the expense of potatoes as the size of the market increases. This pattern, incidentally, is 
repeated in the village raion centre markets, although there sales of milk are very 
small at all levels and sales of eggs and vegetables are in each group smaller than in 
town markets of equivalent size. 

Sales of vegetables and animal fats are small in town markets of all sizes; the pro- 
portion of butter sold falls as the size of the market increases (4.1 per cent. of sales in 
the smallest, only 1.7 in the largest markets), while the proportion of vegetable oils 
sold increases slightly; even in the group where the highest proportion of vegetable 
oils is sold (total sales between 100 and 200 thousand rubles) it is only 3.9 per cent. 
Village markets again show the same pattern, the only significant difference being the 
high proportionate sales of butter in the very smallest markets (one-sixth of total sales 
in this group consisting of butter). The monetary values involved in this group, how- 
ever, are trivial, their average total sales being about 800 rubles per 4 

Sales of meat in all markets, both urban and rural, represent about thirty per cent. 
of sales; the proportion is greatest in the medium-sized markets and falls off a little at 
both ends of the scale, but in almost every case more meat is sold than any other single 
commodity. A similar pattern reveals itself in the sales of grain and flour, although 
in this case sales in the largest town markets fall off sharply in comparison with 
medium-sized towns, and whereas in the country markets grain sales are of the same 
order of magnitude as meat sales (an average of 23 per cent. grain, 29 per cent. meat) 
in towns the ratio of meat sales to grain sales is much higher, averaging 2} for all 
towns, and four in the largest. 

Sales of fruit and miscellaneous vegetable products increase proportionately to the 
size of the town market from 6.4 per cent. in the smallest to 23.8 per cent. in the 
largest, and although this pattern is reproduced in the village markets the percentages 
are rather smaller. This increasing element accounts for the steady rise in the ratio of 
sales of vegetable products as against animal products as the size of the town market 
increases; in the smallest town markets the former account for little more than one- 
third of total sales, while in the largest, animal products represent only about three- 
sevenths. The same is true of the village markets, where 32 per cent. of sales in the 
smallest, and 61 per cent. of sales in the largest markets, consist of vegetable produce. 

As Titelbaum points out, these considerable differences in the pattern of sales 
between markets of different size demonstrate that the 251 towns for which data are at 
present collected do not represent an unbiased sample; it is not made clear whether 
data published in the past have been based entirely on an extrapolation from these 
towns (or a still smaller sample of less than one hundred towns, which appears to have 
been used in 1945). 

In considering inter-regional variations in trade it would be desirable to separate 
those factors which derive from a given region’s agricultural characteristics (i.e. its 
concentration on animal husbandry as against grain or vegetable production, and— 
to some extent connected with this—the level of state prices for various commodities 
in the region) as distinct from the factor of urban concentration. For example, if the 
population of a region is heavily concentrated into a few big towns one would 
expect kolkhoz market sales to be predominantly of vegetable produce; if the region 
is entirely rural, animal produce would predominate. If in the urbanized region the 
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relative cost of production of vegetable produce were lower, then the two factors 
would reinforce each other. The data published do not permit of a very precise 
analysis along these lines; we are given a breakdown by republics of town market 
sales by commodities (in percentages of an unspecified total in each case). The geo- 
graphical pattern emerges very clearly; the proportion of sales of vegetable produce 
for the whole country is 54.5 per cent. (in the RSFSR and the Ukraine, which to- 
gether account for over three-quarters of total sales, the percentages being 46 and 62 
respectively). The northern areas (Estonia, Latvia, Belorussia, Lithuania) range from 
20 to $0 per cent. vegetable produce (20, 23, 37, 50 per cent.); Moldavia has 70 per 
cent.; the Caucasus $4 to 82 per cent.; and Central Asia $6 to 82 per cent. There is no 
clear correlation between urbanization (defined for the present purpose as the ratio 
of urban to total population according to the 1956 estimate) and total sales of vegetable 
produce; with sales of grain, however, some correlation appears to exist within each 
major economic region. Thus in the Central Asian area, sales of grain are lowest in 
the Turkmen and Kazakh Republics and the degree of urbanization is highest: 





Grain sales Urbanization 









































Turkmen SSR... 9.1% 44.9% 
Kazakh SSR a 12.5 40.2 
; Uzbek SSR ce 14.6 30.9 
t Kirgiz SSR ‘i 17.8 30.7 
e T ik SSR < 18.7 31.4 
h 
h Over the country as a whole, the same correlation exists to a lesser degree. 
e For sales of potatoes, the pattern is similar to that for the sale of all vegetable pro- 
) duce: the RSFSR and the Ukraine are close to the national average of 14 per cent. 
ll and Moldavia with 17 per cent. is again a little higher; the northern areas with four 
to six per cent. are much lower, while Central Asia(14 to 20 per cent.) and the Caucasus 
le (19 to 28 per cent.) are much above the national average. Again there is no clear 
re connection with the degree of urbanization; but in this case the geographical picture 
es can be supplemented with data concerning the cost of production. On page 19 of 
of Vestnik statistiki no. 3 of 1958 we are given kolkhoz cost of production figures for 
et several agricultural commodities (grain, potatoes, milk, pigmeat and wool). The data 
c- for grain give no help in elucidating the sales figures; but those for potatoes correlate 
e- well with the figures for sales. Thus we have the cost of production of potatoes in the 
he RSFSR as 108 per cent. of the national average, the Ukrainian figure being 81 per 
oe. cent. The other areas have: 
les 
at Cost of | 
Ler production Potato sales | 
ese Moldavia .. ss 235 17.1% 
ve Northern areas .. 92-139 3.8-6.1 
Central Asia - 335-704 13.6-20.1 
ate Caucasus .. Ps 239-562 19.3-27.9 
1ts 
1— The higher the cost of production, the higher the percentage of sales on the kolkhoz 
ties market (in value terms); where costs are high there will be little incentive to sell to the 
the State at zakupka prices and the only outlet for the produce will be the kolkhoz 
uld market. 
ve Sales of fresh vegetables, fruit and miscellaneous products in this group follow 
¢ 


broadly the same pattern as potatoes. 
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In the sale of products of animal origin (meat, milk, butter, eggs) the position of 
the Baltic Republics is unique, with Belorussia a good second. From just under one- 
third to well over one-half of the sales in these republics consists of meat, large quanti- 
ties of milk, butter and eggs also being sold. The other republics show no particularly 
significant difference from the national average (30 per cent.) for meat sales, with the 
exception of the Tadzhik and Azerbaydzhan SSR’s, which are extremely low (13 and 
84 per cent. respectively). It is just possible that a seasonal factor is at work here, al- 
though adjacent republics do not show surprisingly low sales for meat. For milk, 
butter and eggs the pattern is much the same as for meat. 

It would therefore seem reasonable to conclude that the degree of urbanization is 
the dominant factor only in the case of grain, and that for all other commodities the 
natural conditions of the area dictate the assortment of sales on the kolkhoz market. 
Unfortunately, the information published concerning sales on individual markets is 
confined to a few oblasts, and is in any case given in volume terms, so that it cannot 
be related directly to the value figures which have been discussed above. Titelbaum 
adds that the oblast and republican centres dominate the trade in their region; the ex- 
amples he quotes range from $6 per cent. of Latvian trade concentrated in Riga to 76per 
cent. of the oblast’s trade concentrated in Kuibyshev (these figures relating to trade in 
town kolkhoz markets). Excluding the trade carried on in the oblast capitals, the 
gteater part of the trade takes place in three or four towns; this is particularly true of 
grain and flour, generally true of potatoes and vegetables, but a little less so where 
meat is concerned. Precise figures for other forms of trade at the date of this enquiry 
are not available, but the kolkhoz market is known to handle a large part of the total 
retail trade in foodstuffs in even the large towns (outside the capital cities—and at the 
date of this enquiry Moscow and Leningrad had 5.3 per cent. of the kolkhoz market 
trade), so that the results of this enquiry, imperfect though they may be, supply a 
major part of the data required to form a picture of Soviet retail trade as a whole. 


JAN. 
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